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PERSECUTION  OF  BRITISH  REFORMERS. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  upon  the  restora^ 
tion  oTthe  house  of  Stewart,  after  the  formation  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  Catechisms, 
Directory  for  Worship,  &c.  and  the  swearing  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  by  which  the  king 
and  all  ranks  in  the  three  kingdoms  were  solemnly 
bound  to  adhere  to  them,  the  throne  violated  its  cov* 
enant  with  the  people,  and  with  God,  and  commen¬ 
ced  a  violent  persecution.  They  have  seen  the 
iMarfpiis  of  A»’gyle,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Douglass,  seal 
llieir  attachments  to  these  formulas,  and  to  the  cov¬ 
enants  with  their  blood.  The  tide  of  persecution 
was  not  stayed  by  the  stand  which  these  great 
and  good  men  made  against  the  malignant  enemies 
of  truth  and  godliness.  On  the  contrary  its  flood¬ 
gates  were  opened  widei’j  and  the  blood  of  the  saints 
iiowed  in  greater  profusion.  It  was  not  confined  to 
Scotland,  the  strong  hold  of  Presbyterianism,  against 
which  the  pow(5rofthe  persecutors  was  exerted. — 
The  object  of  tlic  king  and  his  privy  councillors  was 
to  destroy  utterly  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government,  as  well  as  to  banish  orthodoxy  and  god¬ 
liness  from  the  three  kingdoms. 

The  English  Presbyterians  were  soon  made  to 
le(T*l  the  arm  of  power,  and  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of 
their  unadvised  and  Jiasly  Ki^toralion  of  a  persecuting* 
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family  to  the  throne.  On  the  24th  ol  August,  lOOS, 
no  less  than  2000  Presbyterian  ministers  were  vio- 
lently  wrung  Iron)  their  congregations,  and  the  church 
door  closed  upon  them,  in  virtue  of  an  act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  called  the  act  of  uniformity,  by  w  hicli  they 
^vere  ordered  to  abandon  in  their  public  ministrations, 
the  Directory  for  Worship  to  w  hich  they  were  bound 
by  solemn  covenant,  and  also  to  relinquisl)  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  form  of  church  government.  They  reiti- 
sed  to  comply,  were  driven  from  their  charges,  and 
received  the  name  of  A"ou-cunforriilsts. 

No  remonstrances,  no  conscii  nee,  no  ol  iigations 
of  oaths,  no  mercy  could  move  the  persecutors  Ircin 
their  fixed  purpose  to  break  dow  n  the  carved  w’crk 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  destroy  all  the  temples  ol  the 
Lord  in  the  land.  The  act  of  lf>62,  deprived  of  their 
pastors  more  than  double  the  number  ol  coi^giega- 
lions  now'  suuplied  with  ministers  in  the  who’ePies- 
byterian  church ofthe  United  States.  What  a  sweep¬ 
ing  desolation  must  have  been  tuoduced  !  \\  hat 

reason  would  posterity  have  had  to  admire  the 
Christian  fortitude  of  those  ministers,  had  lliey  firm¬ 
ly  adhered  to  their  first  resolution  !  Manv  ol  thmn, 
indeed,  did  so,  especially  the  old  and  gray  headed, 
w  ho  lived  and  died  in  poverty,  and  suffering  reproach 
rather  than  violate  their  covenant  w  ith  Cod,  bv  de- 
parting  from  his  truth.  Some  of  them  fled  to  Ifol- 
land,  as  some  Scottish  ministers  had  done  hetorc 
them,  and  there  were  received  by  their  relbrming 
brethren  with  open  arms,  and  had  provision  made 
for  the  supply  of  their  w  ants." 

They  did  not  all  cease  to  preach  the  gosjiel  ;  for 
Uionsh  they  w  ere  banished  from  their  clinrchcs,  they 
b^d  opportunities  ofpreaching  in  private  houses,  and, 
w  iien  the  season  w  ould  admit,  of  dispensing  the  w  ord 


*  The  ancestors  ofthe  Ue\.  Dr.  Livingston,  of  Brimsv  ick, 
lied  troiii  Scoti;uj(l  to  liolland,  in  ll  e  nine  ol  ll.e  peiseculioH* 
ot  Uie  fanjii^  were  dislin^uishecl  (  ovenanters. 
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ef  life  in  the  fields  and  on  the  monnlains  to  multi¬ 
tudes  who  attended  their  ministrations.  But  this  was 
doiie  wlih  no  small  h.izard,  for  there  were  severe  laws 
c  iacM.‘d  against  ho  ding  conreiiticles,  as  ihese  meet¬ 
ings  were  called  ;  and  writers  were  employed  or 
volunteered  their  services  to  render  them  objects  of 
scorn  and  derision.  [Jut  their  enemies  used  other 
arms  than  ridicule.  iMany  of  the  most  learned  and 
iiithful  ministers,  were  confined  in  j)risons  for  ilie 
crimes  of  preaching,  and  j)raying,  and  adhering  to 

the  truth  of  God,  to  which  thev  and  tlie  whole  nation 

*  • 

were  bound  bv  en'iai!;e»nont35  as  solemn  as  can  be 

entered  into  bv  man. 

•/ 

Oil  the  first  of  October  ofthe  same  year,  a  council 
was  lield  in  Glasgow,  and  decree  ]  that  all  tiie  min¬ 
isters  who  had  been  ordained  after  the  year  1649,  or 
from  the  close  ofthe  sessions  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  and  who. would  not  receive  collation  or  ' 
admission  from  the  Bishop  ofthe  diocese  where  they 
resided,  should  be  deprived  of  their  stipend  for  the 
current  year,  removed  from  tiieir  [larishes,  and  Pres¬ 
byteries,  and  abstain  from  the  exercise  uf  any  pari 
o!  llie  ministerial  office.  Their  parishioners  were 
also  prohibited,  under  severe  jienalties,  from  attend¬ 
ing  upon  the  ministration  of  any  of  their  ministers 
who  should  dare  to  violate  this  decree.  Bishop  Bur¬ 
net,  who  was  no  friend  to  the  Covenanters,  says,  in 
his  liistory  of  these  times,  that  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
who  was  a  member  of  this  council,  told  him,  vvliile 
the  decree  was  under  discussion,  “  that  they  vA^ere 
all  so  drunk,”  as  to  be  inca[)ab!e  of  rationally  dis¬ 
cussing  any  subject  that  came  before  them.  Such, 
indeed,  was  their  ch  iracteras  to  render  this  higiily 
probable  ;  and  their  measures  .could  proceed  from 
none  other  than  an  ungodly  crew.  Bui  they  had 
po>v*nr  on  the»r  side  cniay  into  terrible  execution 
"tli.ur  ini(|uii/>us  decrees.  Soiue  ministers,  loving 

th'^i  \)r ‘S  u  vvoi'ld,  lifo  'if  ohh  cofdbrmed  to 

«  ' 

■flie  tiecrec,  auandoiuug  eresLu  icnanisiu,  and  vioJtf- 
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ting  their  oaths  to  God  and  the  church.  Many  were 
found  faithful.  No  less  than  400  of  the  greatest  and 
best  ministers  of  Scotland  refused  to  conform. 

Among  these  we  may  mention  the  Rev.  John  Liv¬ 
ingstone,  who  refused  to  comply,  and  was  called  be¬ 
fore  the  council  for  examination,  on  the  11th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1662.  He  had  been  very  particularly  dis’ 
tiuguished  among  the  Govenanters,  as  a  zealous  and 
able  advocate  of  the  Gonfession  of  the  tVestminster 
Divines,  of  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  order 
which  they  had  framed  from  the  Word  of  God,  of 
the  National  Govenant  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Sol¬ 
emn  League  and  Govenant.  His  powersof  popular 
elo(pience  probably  exceeded  those  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries  in  Scotland.  His  success  in  the  min¬ 
istry  was  truly  astonishing.  In  one  sermon  preach¬ 
ed  in  the  church  of  Shots,  from  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  on 
Monday  subsequent  to  the  administration  of  the 
Lord’s  supper;  he  was  made  the  instrument,  histori¬ 
ans  tell  us,  of  gathering  to  the  Lord  500  souls  ;  and 
in  another  sermon,  preached  about  three  years  after 
at  Holy  wood,  in  Ireland,  of  bringing  from  the  king¬ 
dom  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  1000 
persons.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to 
the  king  at  Breda,  and  it  was  he  who  tendered  the 
covenant  to  the  king,  before  he  was  permitted  to  land 
in  Scotland  :  This  was  the  Livingstone  who  was 
brought  before  the  council,  to  answer  to  the  charge 
of  non-compliance.  •  He  would  not  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  as  tendered  to  him  by  the  council,  and  was 
ordered  forthwith  to  leave  the  ktngdom,  which  he 
did  within  46  hours  after,  and  retired  to  Holland, 
where  he  lived  until  1672,  iic  ioured  by  all  good  men 
who  knew  him.*' 

On  the  22dof  Julv,  the  foliovvinz  vear,  Lord  War- 
istoun,  who  is  called  by  historians,  “  the  eminently 


*  It  is  of  this  gcntleiuaii,  »e  und<  rstand.  Dr.  Livin^rston,  at 
.Biiniswiek  is  descended. 
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learned  and  pious,”  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  same 
glorious  cause.  He  heard  the  sentence  pronounced 
upon  him  with  such  meekness  and  composure,  as 
filled  all  who  heard  him  with  admiration.  In  the 
prison,  from  the  passage  of  the  sentence  until  the  day 
of  his  execution,  he  lived  in  the  full  a'^surance  offailh, 
and  .had  the  most  joyful  anticipations  of  the  glory 
and  felicity  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  After  dining 
very  cheerfully  among  his  godly  friends,  on  the  day 
of  his  execution,  he  said,  ‘‘  1  shall  sup  in  heaven,  and 
shall  drink  fiew  wine  in  my  father’s  kingdom.” — 
When  he  ascended  the  scaffold,  about  2  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  he  read  a  written  address  to  the  spectators,  in 
which  he  bewailed  some  compliances  into  which  he 
liad  been  seduced,  in  order  to  csra|)e  the  beatings  of 
the  tempest,  when  it  first  broke  upon  the  nation;  de¬ 
clared  his  adherence  to  the  covenants,  and  work  of 
reformation,  then  kneeled  down  and  prayed  with  fer¬ 
vour  verv  rem.  rkable.  He  beean  in  the  following: 
tvords,  ‘‘  Abba,  Abba,  Father,  Father,  accept  this 
poor  sinful  servant,  coming  to  thee  through  the  mer¬ 
its  of  Jesus  Christ.”  He  then  exhorted  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  te  adhere  with  unbending  firmness  to  the^  truth, 
and  covenants  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  assuring  them 
that  he  for  whom  they  suffered,  would  support  them, 
and  give  them  a  glorious  crown  of  righteousness. — 
After  he  concluded  this  short  and  pathetic  address, 
he  said  to  the  executioner,  ‘‘  Now’  perform  your  of¬ 
fice,”  and  cryed  aloud,  O  !  pray,  pray,  praise, 
praise.”  Death  rode  his  pale  horse  through  the  land, 
and  many  sealed  their  oath  to  God  with  their  blood. 
Old,  young,  learned,  unlearned,  laird  and  peasant 
were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  swords,  and  pierced  by  the 
sabres  of  Dalzel,  Claverhouse,  'and  their  ruthless 
bands.  Tlie  Covenanters  at  length  embodied  for 
the  defence  of  their  religion,  their  w  ives,  children, 

'  Ifves  and  country.  Their  banners  streamed  on  the 
mount  dn  sides,  while  their  wives  and  children  were 
concealed  in  the  vallies  and  glens  behind.  It  was. 
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this  which  led  to  the  battles  of  Drumclog,  Bothwell 
Bridge,  and  Pentland  Hills.  The  whole  nation 
groaned,  but  few  were  willing  to  risk  all  tor  a  good 
conscience,  and  for  the  glory  of  their  God. 

The  court,  at  length,  not  weary  of  shedding  human 
blood,  for  like  the  fell  tyger,  in  that  they  revelled, 
but  perceiving  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  succee¬ 
ding  by  these  violent  measures,  adopted  an  expe¬ 
dient,  intended  to  divide  the  Presbyterian  Covenan¬ 
ters,  and  it  succeeded.  It  had,  no  doubt,  been  per¬ 
ceived  that  some  were  more  bold,  decided  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  ;  while  others  were  less  firm,  and  more 
disposed  to  yield.  The  elder,  more  conspicuous, 
and  more  influential  ministers  and  people,  who  w  ere 
foremost  in  the  work  of  reformation,  had  been  re- 
mo\md,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  from  the  field 
of  action;  some  had  gone  down  to  the  grave  in  peace, 
some  had  been  driven  away  into  banishment,  and 
others  had  been  cut  oft  by  the  sword  of  tlic  persecu¬ 
tor.  And  while  the  cruelties  of  persecution  increas¬ 
ed  the  number  of  those  who  espoused  openly  the 
oanse,  they  were  new  levies,  the  strength  of  the  pha¬ 
lanx  had  been  weakened,  and  the  unitv  of  action 
diminished.  Tiie  enemy  beat  a  j)arley. 

June  7th,  1(309,  an  act  commonly  called  the  act  ol 
indulgence  w^as  proclaimed.  All  those  ministers 
who  should  receive  collation  from  the  bishop, 
that  is  accept  from  him  appointments,  and  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  his  authority,  were  allowed  by  the  act  to 
preach  and  collect  their  stipends.  Those  who  would 
not  so  comply  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  manse 
and  glebe.  All  w  ho  w  ould  accept  of  this  indulgence 
were  enjoined  to  attend  to  the  judicatories  held  by 
the  bishops.  They  were  not  permitted  to  baptize 
any  but  tliose  wdio  belonged  to  their  own  parishes, 
nor  to  admit  to  the  Lord's  table  any  bet  the  members 
of  their  ow  n  congregations,  and  restraints  w  ere  laid 
upon  their  preaching.  All  persons  were  prohibited 
from  holding  conventicles,  and  from  all  lecturing  in 
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private  houses.  It  also  contained  an  order  to  j)ro-. 
ceed  with  all  severity  against  those  who  would  refuse 
0  comply. 

In  all  this  the  king  assumed  to  himself  the  supreme 
;  ower  over  all  ecclesiastical  persons  and  affairs,  and 
those  who  accepted  the  indulgence  admitted  the 
claim  thus  usurped.  In  fact  he  issued  the  indulgence 
under  the  same  iniquitous  exercise  of  prerogative  by 
winch  he  carried  on  the  persecution.  Monstrous  as 
all  this  w^as,  many  ministers  of  the  gos{)el  were  found 
rciulv'  to  come  and  nestle  under  the  vulture’s  win2;s, 
wbiciMvere  yet  dripping  with  ^he  blood  of  their  fa¬ 
thers  and  brethren  ;  many,  who  consented  to  have 
erazures  made  by  the  king  in  the  commission,  whicii 
ihev  had  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
prccudi  the  whole  truth  of  his  holy  Word.  Within 
a  few  days  ten  ministers  accepted  the  indulgence, 
and  soon  after  seven  others.  That  so  few  did  at 
hist  accept  tiie  proffered  boon,  shews  the  light  in 
which  it  was  viewed  by  tiie  great  ])ody  of  the  Ib  es- 
byterian  clergy.  If  the  majority  thought  it  iuiqui 
Ions  to  accept  the  indulgence,  it  was  not  less  disgus¬ 
ting  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Presbyterian  body  of 
professors. 

This  act  of  indulgence  was  followed  by  another  de 
cree,  issued  November  IGtIi,  of  the  same  year,  iu 
which  the  king  declares  himself  the  sole  supreitte 
judge  of  all  persons  and  causes,  ecclesiastical,  w  ith¬ 
in  the  kingdom,  and  by  which  he  professes  to  res¬ 
cind  all  laws  and  constitutions,  which  *n  any  wmv 
contravened  or  limited  this  usurped  claim  of  juris¬ 
diction  Mi  nisters  from  day  to  day  came  in  and  re¬ 

ceived  the  indulgence,  thus  weakening  the  hands  of 
those  who  endeavoured  to  continue  faithful,  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  load  of  obloquy  w  hicli  was  heaped  upon 
them.  The  indulged  ministers  had  agreed  among 
themselves  that  they  w’ould  •  revive  the  practice  of 
kemring,  or  expounding  in  the  forenoon  service, 
portion  of  ih^  holy  Scriptures — a  practice  that 
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h  been  extensively  introduced  during  the  sessions 
of  the  Wesiminster  Assembly,  among  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  clergy  :  but  which  had  iallen  into  disuse,  from 
the  restoration  of  Episcopacy.  Tlie  bishops  com- 
pl.'.med  of  it  now  as  an  innovation,  and  the  council 
issued  an  order  prohibiting  it  as  ofdangcrous  tenden¬ 
cy.  Notwithstanding,  the  list  of  the  indulged  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  greatly  from  month  to  month. 

Abandoned  by  so  many  of  their  brethren  who  lov¬ 
ed  Llie  praise  of  men,  who  Dmnas-like,  loved  tlik 
pr-  r^jr  world,  the  Covenanters  were  subjected  to 
fresh  insults,  and  had  still  more  cruel  mockings, 
scourgings,  and  imprisonments  to  endure.  In  the 
mondi  of  July,  1670,  a  very  severe  act  against  con¬ 
venticles  w^as  passed  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland. 
By  this  act  those  ministers  w  ho  had  been  ejected, 
and  had  not  accepted  the  indulgence,  were  prohibi¬ 
ted  under  pain  of  line  and  imprisonment  from  pray- 
ing  m  any  house  except  their  own,  and  also  from 
j)reaching  in  the  fields,  under  pain  of  death  and 
confiscation  of  goods.  Heavy  fines  wrere  also  impo¬ 
sed  upon  all  those  who  should  hcarany  of  thesemm- 
isters  preach,  or  give  them  any  countenance  in  their 
ministerial  labours.  All  these  acts  decreeing  iniqui¬ 
ty,  were  executed  with  tremendous  severity,  and  e- 
ven  exceeded  by  the  merciless  soldiery,  who  were 
employed  to  dragoon  the  people  and  the  clergy  into 
the  measures  of  the  court. 

The  first  indulirence  had  so  weakened  the  Cove- 
Haulers,  that  the  court  resolved  upon  issuing  a  sec¬ 
ond,  which  w’as  promulged  Sept.  3d,  1672.  More 
than  120  of  the  ejected  ministers  were  indulged  by 
name,  should  they  comply  with  the  restrictions, 
which  w’ere  in  no  respect  less  iniquitous  than  the 
former.  Why  siiould  we  enlarge  on  this  painlul 
9  hject  ?  A  large  inajonty  ol  thenon-confonnists  who 
h.id  snfFered  for  years  were  caught  in  this  snare, — 
abandoned  their  covenant  engagements,  trampled 
truth  in  the  dust,  betrayed  the  ckurck  and  tke  like/* 
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)V' oi  citizen  into  ihe  hands  of  a  tyrant,  and  t® 
liieir  perpetual  shame  be  it  spoken,  many  of  theno 
became  hitter  enemies  of  llieir  former  friends.  Ma¬ 
ny,  however,  did  still  nobly  adhere  to  the  truth,  and 
!o  their  solemn  vows,  nor  was  their  adherence  in 
i’ain  ;  for  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  their  rnagnani- 
;ous  attachment  to  the  good  cause,  did  ultimately 
effect  a  revolution. 


ON  THE  HEBREW  TITLES  TO  THE  PSALMS. 


Expositors  of  the  Scriptures  have  generally 
ckjnlessed  theii  incompeteucy  to  explain  fully  the  im- 
j  oi't  of  these  titles.  I'he  difficulty  has  in  part  arisen 
iroai  the  many  technical  phrases  that  are  introduced 
into  them  ;  such  as  the  names  of  instruments,  of 
'  hicli,  having  been  disused  for  many  centuries,  we 
l  ave  no  knowledge.  Bishop  Horne  confesses  that 
;e  was  rarely  able  to  satisfy  himself  entirely,  as  to 
beir  signification,  and  he  has  left  the  consideration 
Ithenj  untouched  in  his  paraphrase.. 

The  commentators,  however,  seem  generally  to 
l  ave  taken  it  for  granted  that  they  are  given  by  di¬ 
me  inspiration,  and  so  form  a  part  of  the  Word  of 
hod.  This  question  is  worth  examination.  For 
jurselveswe  are  inclined  strongly  to  the  opinion  that 
J  ey  are  Rabbinical:  prefixed,  as  the  titles  were  by 
'  e  translators  to  James  Vi’s  Bible.  It  is  true,  that 
e  division  of  the  Bible  into  chanters  and  verses, 
m  not  take  place,  as  we  now  have  them,  until  long  af- 
f  the  Christian  era.  But  this  remark  does  not  apply 

I!'  the  book  of  Psalms.  From  their  vei'y  nature,  they 
fere  div  ided  originally^  as  we  now  have  them,  ex- 
h'pt  as'.far  as  regards  the  verses.  Even  the  verses 
PxiS.  psalm,  are  inspired  sections,  for  every  verse 
peach  of  the  22  parts,  begins  with  the  letter  of  the 
I  ebrew  alphabet  prefixed  to  it  in  our  large  Bibles'. 
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P-ciul  mentions  the  2cl  Psdin,  in  his  speech  to  the 
men  of  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  Acts.  xiii.  33 — a  plah 
proof  that  the  hook  of  Psalms,  existed  in  the  days  of 
the  Apostles,  as  vve  have  it  now. 

Thonj^h  tlie  Hebrew  titles  may  be  Kahbinicali 
they  may  yet  be  very  ancient,  even  older  than  the 
Christian  era.  Our  re^isons  for  questioning  their  in¬ 
spiration  are  : —  * 

-1.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  that  majesty  and 
power  that  characterise  every  part  of  the  in^^piied 
Scriptures.  Tlie  word  of  (iod  is  quick  and  jU)\T- 
orful, sharper  than  any  two-edged  suord.^’ — Is  it  not 
so  that  they  want  that  quality  in  the  experience  ol 
every  reader  of  the  Bible  If  the  most  learned  com¬ 
mentators,  are  unable  to  explain  satisfactorily  the 
sense  of  many  ot  them,  how  is  it  |)ossihle  that  the 
plain  rc-ader  should  know  their  meaning  or  feel  tlieir 
power  ? 

2.  The  Septiiageht  translators  do  not  seem  to  havej 
considered  them  inspired.  It  is  evident  the  greater 
part  of  them  at  least,  were  aflixed  at  the  lime  that 
translation  was  made,  for  manv  of  them  are  transia- 
tod,  almost  literally  in  the  Creek  version.  But  the 
liberties  which  tlicy  take  with  them  seem  to  lorbid 
the  idea  that  they  considered  them  of  divine  author- 
i:y.  The  Hebrew  title  to  tbexxiv.  psalrn,  which  is 
the  xxiii.  of  the  Greek  version  is  : — a  psalm  oi 
David  in  the  Septuagent  it  is  : — a  psalm  to  h»a- 
vid  of  one  of  the  Sabbaths.”  Thai  of  the  xxvi.  is 
niiu  ely  : — “  of  David,”  to  wliich  the  sev  enty  add;— 
before  the  annointing.”  To  that  of  the  xxix.  they 
add  spools  (?xrjvY;^c,  “  exodus  ol  tabernacle.”  To  the 
xxxiii.  they  have  affixed  a  title,  where  there  is  none 
in  the  Hebrew.  Examples  ol  this  kind  might  be 
multiplied.  VV’e  arc  aware,  indeed,  that  the  seveniT 
do,  in  many  instances,  use  an  unwarrantable  liberty? 
in  abridging  and  in  paraphrasing  the  original;  but 
the  great  freedom  which  they  use  with  dmso  titles, 
stt  i.  s  \n  be  inconsi.-teni  with  iheir  liaviiur  believei 
t^ut  ihc)  are  insjuiea. 
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j  3.  We  rely,  after  all,  chiefly  on  their  inaccuracy^ 
jlfit  can  be  made  appear  that  any  of  them  is  beyond 
(i)ubt  inaccurate  ;  it  will  set  aside  the  divine  author- 
itv  of  the  whole.  The  vigilance  uhicdi  the  Jews 
have  exerc/ised  over  the  original,  renders  it  utterly 
improbable,  not  to  say  im[)ossible,  that  there  could 
have  been  any  change  introduced.  ^I’his  is  no  arjru- 
nifMit,  however,  against  their  having  been  inserted  by 
5r'iJ&  Kabbi,  without  inspiration  j  for  no  one  ever 
ih  aght  that  tile  authors  of  our  present  version  were 
l\[\\\\[y  of  adding  to  tlie  inspired  word,  when  they  in- 
iserled  tiie  Etighsh  titles. 

i  The  title  to  the  lx.  psalm,  is  accurately  translated 
m  oiir  version. 

;  To  tlie  cldef  musician  upon  Shushan-cduth 
kMictam  of  David  to  teach,  when  he  strove  with  A- 
irn.ii  naliaraim,  and  with  Arum-zoliah,  when  Joab  re- 


Uinied  and  smote  of  Edom,  in  the  vrdley  of  S  ilt 
awelve  thousand.”  The  battles  to  which,  according 
*toiiio  title,  this  psalm  rt^ers,  are  recorded  ii.  Sam. 

and  i.  Chrbn.  IS.  They  were  lought  nine  years 
lal’ter  David  was  king  over  all  Israel.  The  title  savs 
IthaJonb  returned  and  slew  in  the  valley  of  salt 
imeii  ;  wliereas  David,  is  said,  in  second  Sainm  l, 
and  in  first  Chronicles  to  have  slain  18,000  men,  jn‘ 
tile  \  alley  of  Salt.  To  reconcile  tills  difTerence  of 
C  .00,  lias  given  romnienlaiors  iiiucli  trouble,  and, 
ir.iieed,  it  appears  to  ns  irrecniicilcable. 

David  bad  extended  bis  concpiosts,  before  the  bat¬ 
tles  witii  lladarezer,  king  of  Zobaii,  and  Toi  king  of 
rlunalli,  as  far  as  the  river  E  ipiiraies  :  for  tliesc 
bnitis  were  fought,  when  he  ueiit  to  recover  his 
harder  on  that  river.  Belore  the  I'ednctioii  of  .\rani- 
Mharaim,  or  of  Mesopotamia,  for  the  lormer  is  the 
Helirew  name  of  the  country  between  the  Enplnaus 
aiulTisris,  he  must  have  compiered  tin  Moabites, 
oiioinites,  and  Ammonites,  as  he  would  not  le.ue 
Nations  so  powerinl  nns'ibdnetl  in  liis  rear. 

Poiaaiiu  is  five  or  six  bundled  miles  iioi  ili  east  Irom 
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Jerusalem,  and  before  extending  bis  conquests  to  si 
great  a  distance,  the  nations  bordering  on  Judea 
must  have  been  reduced  under  his  power. 

Wo  know,  however,  from  the  text  of  the  psalm, 
that  Edom  was  not  subdued  when  it  was.  'written. 
The  writer  says,  v.  8,  ‘^over  Edorn  will  1  cast  out  nij 
shoe,”  again,  v.  9,  Who  will  lead  me  to  Edorn  ?’* 
Edom  then  was  not  conquered. 

In  the  first  verse  of  the  psalm,  the  writer  alludei 
to  great  reverses  experienced  ;  but  we  read  of  no  re¬ 
verses  experienced  by  his  arms,  in  his  wars  with  thei 
Syrians.  There  were  none. 

But  what  puts  the  matter  beyond  all  controversy, 
in  our  apprehension  is,  lliat  the  psalm  was  evidently 
composed  before  David  w  as  king  over  all  Israel,  and 
consequently,  nine  years  before  the  date  to  whirh 
the  title  refers  its  composition.  It  is  said,  v.  6,  ‘‘  I 
w  ill  divide  Shechem,  and  .  mete  out  the  valley  oi 
Succoth.”  In  holh  of  these,  the  future  tense  is  used 
I  will  divide  (Jlchchk)  Shcchem.  This  verb  signilief 
to  portion  out  by  inhcrilaimc.  It  is  the  word  used 
in  Joslma,  for  dividing  to  tlnMribes their  inheritances. 
1  will  mete  out  (.ImedcH)  Suecotli,  the  future  tejise. 
Now"  both  Slioehem  and  Snccoth  lielonged  to  Israel, 
and  they  wore  not  in  David’s  possession,  when  he 
wrote  tills  psalm.  Hence,  it  must  have  been  w^ritlen 
hofore  he  was  king  over  all  Israel,  and  at  least  niii 

vears  before  the  date  to  which  the  Hebrew  title  rc 

«/ 

fers  it.  VV  e  conceive  it  is  impossil)le  to  establish  aiij 
inaccuracy  more  clearly  than  \\v.  have  that  of  tlii 
title.  It  is  then,  and  all  the  others  Rabbinical. 

It  may  he  asked,  arc  these  titles  then  useless  oi 
unimportant  ?  Far  from  it.  Tliough  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  is  an  error  in  one  of  them ;  the) 
may  he,  and  probably  are  generally  correct.  1  he) 
are  a  very  ancient,  brief,  Rabbinical  commentary 
wliifdi  may  often  furnish  us  with  a  key  to  the  trii 
signification  of  the  psalm.  \  cry  probably"  they  wer 
c0rly  directed  as- the  titles  import.  Take  even  thi 
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of  lx.  the  first  part  of  it,  may  be  perfectly  correct. 

To  the  chief  musician  or  leader  of  the  band,  upon 
Shushan- eduth,  mictam,  i.  e.  upon  an  instrument  of 
musick  of  that  name.  These  instruments  were  typi¬ 
cal.  Shushan,  a  lily,  probably  carved  as  an  orna¬ 
ment  on  the  instrument,  and  typifying  the  Lord  Je¬ 
sus  Christ,  who  is  “  the  lily  of  the  valleys,”  Song, 
ii.  1.  Odut-jewels,  the’ instrument  set  with  jewels, 
referring  to  the  members  of  Christ’s  mystical  body, 
who  are  called  jewels,  Mai.  iii.  17.  Mechtem — 
golden,  made  of  gold,  or  gilded,  typifying  Christ, 
“  whose  head  is  as  the  most  fine  gold,”  Song  v.  11. 
If  we  are  correct  in  giving  these  typical  explanations 
of  the  names  of  the  instruments  of  music,  it  is  a  fair 
inference,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  used  under  the 
New, Testament,  since  the  antitype  has  come. 

The  titles  are  useful  in  another  respect ;  they  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  a  general  designation  for  the  whole  of 
this  inspired  collection  of  psalms.  We  have  Hebrew 
names  for  the  various  species  of  composition.  Me- 
zemur,  a  psalm,  Sheer,  a  hymn,  and  Tele,  a  song. 
The  first  of  these  words  is  used  in  the  titles  of  the 
following  psalms  :  3 — 6.  8,  9.  19 — 24.  29 — 31. 
07_4l.  47.  50.  02—55.  66—08.  73.  75—77. 
79—85.  81-100.  109,  110.  139—141.  143.  The 
second  word  is  found  in  the  titles  of  the  following 
psalms  :  7.  18.  46.  48.  53.  76.  83—85.  87.  92. 
108,  109.  120 — 134.  The  last  of  the  three  is  found 
in  the  titles  ol  145,  and  147. 

The  Greeks  had  three  words  importing  a  similar 
classification  of  the  inspired  poetry,  (paX,ao.c,  a  psalm, 
v'.avos,  a  hymn,  and  worj  a  song.  The  first  of  these  ap¬ 
pellations  occurs  in  the  Septuagent  titles  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  poems  of  the  book  of  psalms  :  3 — 14.  18— 
30.  36—30.  42—44.  46—50.  01—67.  72.  74. 
78.  83.  86.  87.  91.  03.  97—100.  107—118.  137 
— 143.  The  second  application  is  found  in  the  foL 
lowing:  53.  54.  60.  66.  75.  The  third  appellation 
is  found  in  those  which  follow:  4.  17.  29,  38.  44. 
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It  was  on  a  sultry  night,  in  August,  when  I  passett 
the  house  in  which  lay  on  the  bed  of  death  a  useful 
citizen.  The  windows  of  the  apartment  were  left 
open,  and  the  sash  was  thrown  up  to  receive  the  air 
loaded  with  pestilence  as  it  was,  into  a  place  where 
the  malignant  vapour  was  already  concentered  in 
deadly  force.  His  family  had,  some  time  before  re¬ 
tired  to  the  country.  His  friends  had  left  him  in 
charge  of  a  hired  nurse.  The  house  was  deserted. 
The  nurse  had  fled,  abandoning  the  sick  to  the  king 
of  terrors,  where  no  kindly  voice  rose  upon  his  list¬ 
ening  ear,  no  cooling  draft  reached  his  parched  lips. 
There  was  no  eye  to  pity,  no  hand  to  help.  He 
struggled,  he  sighed, he  died  without  a  Witness  ;  and 
before  the  Sun  of  another  day  arose,  his  putrid  corpse 
was  convoyed  in  the  Hearse  to  the  Potter’s  field. 

There  yet  livesan  old  citizen,  a  Widowed  Husband 
and  bereaved  Father,  who  w'as  himself  in  the  infect¬ 
ed  district  seized  by  the  plague.  He  saw  his  wife 
dying  by  the  same  disease.  Beginning  to  recover 
he  removed  from  the  place.  The  exertion  had  near¬ 
ly  cost  him  his  life,  and  in  tjie  tenement  which*he,for 
the  time  occupied,  avoided  by  his  neighbours,  he 
witnessed  the  decease  of  his  daughter  by  the  malady 
which  laid  himself  so  low.  Her  corpse,  feeble  as 
he  was,  he  must  himself  bear  on  his  trembling  shoul¬ 
ders,  to  that  grave,  which  none  but  a  parent’s  heart 
dared  to  approach  with  the  burden  of  death. 

With  such  cases  within  our  knowledge,  tve  may, 
surely,  be  permitted  to  consider  this  terrible  disor¬ 
der  as  a  calamity.  It’s  evil  is  not  limited  to  the  sick 
and  the  dying.  They  have  friends,  who  feel  widi 
them,  and  suffer  in  them.  The  cessation  of  employ¬ 
ment,  affects,  injuriously,  the  labourer  and  the  ar¬ 
tist  :  the  derangement  of  commerce  affects  the  mer¬ 
chant  and  the  monied  institutions  ;  the  diminutioi 
of  his. rents,  from  certain  districts,  affects  the  Land¬ 
lord  ;  and  the  expenses  of  a  state  of  exile  will  kec] 
.the  poor  and  the  rich  in  remembrance  of  the  caiis< 
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for  abandoning  their  homes.  The  loss  of  reputation 
to  our  city,  in  regard  to  its  healthfulness,  is  an.  im¬ 
pediment  to  its  growth,  and  its  commercial  prosperi¬ 
ty  ;  and  the  increased  taxation  makes  every  member 
of  the  body  politic  feel  that  this  city  as  such,  has,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  summer,  been  visited  with 
a  great  'evil.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  this.  It  can¬ 
not  be  concealed  and  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  It 
will  not  be  forgotten,  by  any  man  of  philanthropy, 
or  prudent  calculation.  It  is  an  evil  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  emporium  of  the  State  ofNew-York,  and  our 
intelligent  Legislators  will  endeavour  to  prevent  its 
recurrence,  or  mitigate  its  calamitous  consequences. 
It  is  an  evil  which  city  authorities  have  always  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prevent  ;  and  to  which  their  attention 
must  ever  be  directed  as  the  Guardians  of  our  prop¬ 
erty,  our  health,  and  omr  lives.  It  is  an  evil,  which 
the  Philosopher  will  be  careful  to  explore,  in  its  ori¬ 
gin,  and  progress,  and  various  relations  to  man  and 
to  the  elements.  It  is  an  evil  of  which  the  physi¬ 
cian  will  continue  to  be,  as  he  has  hitherto  been,  an 
inquisitive  observer  of  its  cause,  and  symptoms,  and 
.effects,  and  cure.  Independently  of  every  other 
consideration,  the  men  of  industry  and  property  will 
be  constrained,  by  their  interest  to  feel  anxiety  on 
the  subject  ;  and  even  the  Sons  of  Song,  in  despite 
of  their  levity,  must  sigh,  at  times,  over  the  miseries 
produced  by  Yellow  fever.  The  sound  moralist  mpst 
continue  to  consider  it,  in  its  various  bearings  j  and 
certainly  piety,  in  proportion  to  its  intensity  and  in¬ 
telligence,  will  seek  to  improve  so  marked  a  calami¬ 
ty  as  this,  occurring  to  our  citizens,  in  the  all-perva- 
cling  providence  of  God. 

Controversy  frequent  and  fierce,  has  appeared  in 
our  city  publicationsj  cotemporaneously  with  the  ep¬ 
idemic  of  last  year  ;  and,  it  is  not,  as  yet,  lulled  to 
repose.  The  means  employed  by  the  Board  of 
Health  are  not  universally  admired  ;  and  among  the 
members  of  that  board  there  are  diversities  of  opin- 
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ion.  In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  several  parties 
see  through  different  optical  instruments ;  and  the 
physicians,  as  usual  are  at  odds,  on  the  subject.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  appear  surprising,  if  on  he  moral 
qtiestion,  respefcting  the  calamity,  there  should  also 
occur  a  variety  of  notions  :  for  mankind,  generally, 
are  more  apt  to  think  alike  on  questions  of  bodily 
diseases  than  on  the  concerns  of  God’s  moral  govern¬ 
ment.  Physics  are  better  understood  than  Ethics  or 
-Theology. 

There  has  been,  however,  a  remarkable  coinci 
dence  of  sentiment,  respecting  the  duty  of  Christians, 
at  the  time  of  the  visitation,  between  the  public 
functionaries  in  the  Churches  of  the  City,  and  the 
administration  of  its  civil  authorities.  The  ecclesi¬ 
astical  ofiicers  suggested  the  propriety  of  observing 
a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  to  God,  under  the 
affliction,  and  the  Corporation  sanctioned  the  recom¬ 
mendation.  The  1 1th  of  October  was  accordingly 
kept  as  a  Fast. 

These  religious  observances  did  not  pass  without 
animadversion.  The  public  Newspapers  offended, 
perhaps  by  the  pointed  remarks  of  some  ministers, 
within  and  without  the  City,  or  disliking  altogether 
the  religious  consideration  of  the  subject,  almost 
with  one  consent,  opposed  the  idea  of  considering- 
the  yellow'  fever  as  a  judgment  inflicted  upon  us,  in 
the  Providence  of  God. 

Some  of  the  editors  endeavoured  to  pour  ridicule 
on  the  appointed  Fast,  although  sanctioned  by  the 
conjoint  recommendation  of  the  ministers  and  the 
magistrates’  authorities  ;  and  some  of  their  remarks 
went  so  far  as  to  suggest,  that  the  God  of  heaven  had 
no  control  over  the  elements  which  entered  into  the 
formation  or  cure  of  the  prevailing  disease.  They 
taught  that  the  Heat  which  generated  the  cases,  and 
the  Black  Frost  which  stops  them,  were  to  be  min¬ 
ded  more  by  the  community,  than  the  “  Hearer  of 
prayer.,’*  who  has  them  all  at  his  command.  - 
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At  a  later  period,  similar  sentiments  have  obtain-* 
cd  a  currency  in  the  same  vehicles  of'  intelligence  ; 
and  even  in  others  from  which  better  things  ought  to 
have  been  expected.  “  The  Christian  Herald  and 
Seaman’s  Magazine,  published  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Gospel  among  Sea¬ 
men,  and  edited  by  a  member  of  the  board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,”  has  given  publicity  to  an  essay  replete  with 
antichristian' notions.  • 

Assuming,  as  a  principle,  that  there  is  no  work  of 
special  judgment,  under  the  Gospel  dispensation, 
the  ordinary  providence  of  Heaven,  in  tlie  punish- 
mc'it  of  Sin  is  set  aside  ;  and  indeed  all  judgments, 
whether  by  the  common  operation  of  providence,  or 
by  miracle  are  denied  since  the  termination  of  what 
is  unmeaningly  denominated  the  Jewish  Theocracy. 
However  natural  it  might  be  to  expect,  that  persons 
who  do  not  receive  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  inspired 
of  God,  should  utter  irreligious  maxims,  and,  we  do 
not  know  that  any  one  of  our  City  Editors  of  News¬ 
papers  makes  a  profession  of  religion,  it  is  very  un¬ 
becoming  the  Patrons  of  “  the  Seaman’s  Magazine,” 
to  inculcate,  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  see  God’s 
Wonders  in  the  deep,  the  maxim,  that  the  Lonl  of 
Christians  has  abdicated  the  throne  of  judgment, 
and  has  entirely  ceased  to  govern  the  elements,  ever 
since  the  era  of  Saul’s  election  to  be  King  of  Israel, 
or  of  the  departure  of  the  Sceptre  from  Judah.  < 

These  silly  sentiments  have,  in  several  instances, 
been  moulded  into  the  form  of  a  personal  attack  on 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Strong,  whose  discourse  on  the  pesti¬ 
lence -you  have  already  reviewed.  If  you  will  per¬ 
mit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  again  to 
that  publication,  I  will  make  it,  and  the  papers  which 
appeared  in  condemnation  of  its  dqctrines,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  some  remarks. 

Meantime,  I  would  express  my  surprise  at  the  ed- 
itpivof  the  National  Advocate,  for  taking  the  part  he 
did  on  this  Theological  question.  He  is  surely  a- 
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bove  ungenerous  personalities  :  and  as  a  descendant  ol 
Abraham  he  stands  in  a  verj'  different  relation  to  the 
subject,  from  his  brethren  of  the  type,  who  are  nei¬ 
ther  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Synagouge,  nor  in  the 
communion  of  the  Christian  Church.  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  why  one  of  the  House  of  Jacob  should  expe¬ 
rience  displeasure  at  hearing  the  Christians  proclai¬ 
ming  “  the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews,”  as  Sover¬ 
eign  of  the  Universe,  knowing  all  things,  pervading 
all  space,  holding  in  his  hand  the  issues  of  life  and 
death,  and  wielding  with  an  Omnipotent  Arm,  all  the 
energies  of  Creation  :  for  this  is  the  God  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets — He  who  spake  from  Sinai,  and 
dwelt  in  Zion.  “  Before  him  went  the  pestilence.*'’ 

The  God  of  the  Editors,  is  quite  a  different  being. 
He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  yellow  fever — with 
the  causes,  the  origin,  the  progress,  or  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  disease.  The  heat  and  the  cold,  the  rain  and 
the  drought,  are  independent  ofhim.  He  meddles 
not  in  the  death  of  the  Fathers  or  the  children,  the 
old  w'omen  or  the  maidens,  the  poor  or  the  rich  who 
were  carried  off  by  the  pestilence.  The  Earths  and 
the  Gasses,  the  Acids  and  the  Alkalies  are  not  instru¬ 
ments  of  his  w  ill.  He  is  present  nowhere,  accompa¬ 
nies  no  one  in  the  infected  district,  in  the  town  or  in 
the  country.  He  visits  no  one  at  the  counter  or  the 
market,  in  the  Theatre  or  the  exchange.  He  meets 
no  one  in  the  closet,  or  the  street,  in  life,  or  in  death, 
in  heaven  or  in  hell.  He  is  an  Indolent  God,  whc 
lets  creation  play  her  pranks,  and  never  executes 
justice  or  judgment  on  the  Earth, 

Their  Rock  is  not  as  our  Rock,  themselves  being 
judges. 

I  am  not  to  be  misunderstood,  as  representing  the 
pestilence  to  be  a  miracle,  existing  independently  of 
second  causes.  It  is  in  this  respect,  like  every  oth¬ 
er  calamity.  It  has  its  causes,  its  symptoms,  and 
its  remedies  for  prevention  and  cure,  under  that  God 
w'ho  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  beads  ;  but  like  every 
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«ihei'  calamity,  it  also  is  inflicted,  in  the  righteous 
judgments* of  him,  without  whom  a  hair  of  the  head 
cannot  perish.  Hear  ye  the  rod,  and  icho  hath  ap¬ 
pointed  it. 
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(To  be  continued.) 


ESSAY  ON  TOLERANCE. 

There  is  perhaps  no  word  in  the  English  language, 
more  abused  than  the  word  tolerance.  If  a  writer  is 
found  vigourously  supporting  any. cause  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  right,  and  endeavouring  to  shew  that  the 
opposite  must  be  w’rong,  he  is  immediately  styled 
intolerant.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion.  If  he  is  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
system  of  doctrines  which  he  believes,  is  the  system 
of  the  Bible,  he  is  considered  a  bigot.  If  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  demonstrate  that  any  thing  is  error,  he  is 
marked  for  intolerance. 

Looking  into  a  certain  journal  the  other  day,  I  ob¬ 
served  an  extract  from  a  sermon,  said  to  be  preach¬ 
ed  by  a  Mr.  Strong  in  the  city  of  New-York,  given 
to  the  public,  as  an  evidence  of  the  “overweening 
zeal  and  intemperance  of  youth,”  “which  too  often,”  . 
says  the  journalist,  “  substitute  violence  and  passion, 
for  the  meek  and  lowly  spirit,  and  the  persuasive  ac¬ 
cents  of  monition,  which  ought  to  characterize  the 
ministers  oJ  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.”  The  ex¬ 
tract  is  as  follows: — “  There  has  been,  and  there  is  in 
this  city,  a  spirit  of  political  feeling,  at  war  with  the 
authority  oJ  God ;  does  it  not  shew  that  there  is  a- 
mong  us  as  a  community,  a  mass  of  political  guilt, 
that  tfeserres  the  chastisement  of  heaven.”  “Is  this  the 
language  of  tolerance.^”  says  the  editor  of  the  journ¬ 
al,’ “  Or  the  following,  which  .describes  another  cause 
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of  the  Yellow  Fever?”  ‘‘Have  you  at  this  day  thai 
zeal  for  God,  and  for  the  purity  ol  his  church,  that 
ineTtinguishable  hutred  of  error,  and  that  devoted  at 
tachmeut  to  the  whole  truth  of  the  gospel,  which  you 
ouglit  to  iiav6  ?  Have  v/e  not  in  this  city  synagogues 
of  every  description,  Socinian,  Universalist,  Armin 
ian,  &:c.”  We  leave  the  comment  to  our  readers.” 

^  his  is  somewhat  strange.  1  would  have  thought 
that  every  man  but  an  infidel,  would  have  agreed 
most  heartily  with  the  writer  of  the  sermon,  in  all 
the  causes  specified,  except  that  which  notices  the 
Socinian,  Universalist,  Arminian,  &lc.  synagogues 
No  doubt  the  professors  of*  Socinianism,  Universal 
ism,  &c.  would  not.  The  editor  of  the  journal,  con 
Aiders  himself  abused  in  being  represented  as  an  infi 
del  ;  but  it  seems,  he  views  it  as  utterly  at  war  with 
the  spirit  of  tolerance,  to  represent  as  causes  of  pcs 
tilence,  “  a-spirit  of  political  feeling  at  war  with  the 
authority  of  God” — “  the  election  of  an  inf-de-  in 
preference  to  a  Christian” — “the  refusal  of  the  au 
ihority  of  God  on  the.consclences  ol  men,  in  the  dis 
charge  of  political  duties,” 

I  dismiss  the’ journalist,  but  not  so  the  train  of  re 
flexions  excited  inn»v<nvu  mirni.  7'oieran(*e,  intol 
erance,  divine  an.thcriiv.  the  Bible,  conscience,  the 
rights  of  conscience,  &:c.  On  s(;:ne  oi’  these  I  shall 
make  a  fow^  passing  remarks,  suggested  by  the  above 
gccasion. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  being  of  a  God 
It  is  not  less  evident  that  he  is- the  creator  of  all 
things.  It  necessarily  follow^s  that  he  must  be  a  law 
giver  to  all  his  creatures.  They  cannot  be  indepen 
dent.  iNIoral  subjects  must  be  governed  by  a  moral 
law.  All  who  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of 
God,  admit  that  it  coiUains  the  law,*  by  wlii.ch,  all 
men  who  have  received  it,  are  to  be  governed.  I  am 
not  now"  considering  the  case  of  infidels,  but  ofsuch  as 
w"ould  view  it  as  abuse*to  he  called  infidels.  Ail 
Bible  believcu*s  admit,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
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and  New  Testaments,  are  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
manners.  They  are  then  the  law,  by  which  the  Al¬ 
mighty  legislator  wills,  that  his  rational  subjects 
should  be  governed. 

tlumun  laws  must,  no  doubt,  be  very  imperfect,- 
because  men  are  imperfect.  On  the  nature  of  mor¬ 
al  right  and  wrong,  they  will  necessarily  be'defec- 
tive.  But  none  will  venture  tosav  so  of  divine  laws. 
They  are  predicated  on  ihe  eternal  and  iinniutable 
pri..cip!es  of  rectitude.  Did  the  divine  legislator  in- 
itend  tliat  tliey  should  be  operative  ^  is  it  so  that  they 
are  capairle  of  being  understood?  To  (ieny  either 
oi  these,  would  be  to  mdlifv  tliein.  A  law  that  nev- 
er  was  to  l>e  acted  upon,  would  not  be  entitled  to 
the  name  ol  a  law.  An  unintelligihie  law  would  be 
adisgrace  to  its  inaker.  It  is  presumed,  that  repre¬ 
senting  the  laws  of  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  either 
as  inoperative,  or  unintelligible,  would  be  to  insult 
him  to  his  lace. 

Is  it  meant  by  tolerance,  that  the  divine  law  in  eve¬ 
ry  case,  or  in  some  cases,  ouglit  to  he  dis()ensed  with? 
-that  there  is  no  divine  l  iw  ?  or  if  there  be,  that  it 
ught  not  to  be  acted  upon  ?  What  is  this  thing  cal- 
ed  tolerance  ?■  Again,  wliat  is  intolerance?  Is  it  a 
'  ontending  that  God  has  a  right  to  rule — that  he  has 
ctually  given  laws — and  that  they  ought  to  be  obey- 

Id?  Is  the  man  an  intolerant  man,  who  contends  that 
iod  has  given  laws  to  the  universe  ?  Some  men 
ould  exclude  religion  from  having  any  place  in  the 
vorld  ;  but  the  modern  vocabulary  of  tolerance  and 
[itolerance  seems  disposed  to  exclude  the  Almighty 
iinself,  from  having  any  rule  in  his  own  creation. 
But  it  will  be  said,  no  human  interference  ought 
h  be  permitted.  If  God  chooses  to  make  laws,  they 
iiust  not  be  executed  by  faHil)le  men. 

In  reply  to  this,  it  might  be  inquired,  what  if  the 
tivine  law  actually  contemplated,  and  positively  re- 
tuireda  human  executor?  ‘‘  He  that  slieddeth  man’s 
pod,  by  man  shall  liis  blood  be  shed*”  ^‘Thou  shall 
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throw  down  their  aitars,  thou  shall  break  in  pieces 
their  images,  and  burn  their  groves  with  fire.”  Is 
this  intalerance  ^  It  will  readily  be  granted,  tliai 
there  ought  to  be  no  human  interlerence  without  a  tli- 
.vine  command.  Had  the  Israelites  put  the  Canaan- 
ites  to  death  without  the  command  of  God,  it  would 
no  doubt,  have  been  murder.  So  it  would  be  in 
putting  any  man  to  death.  God  has  given  to  every 
living  man  his  life,  and  who  dare  take  it  away  mh- 
hidden  by  the  divine  giver.^  .Still  it  will  be  urged, 
that  altliough  God  has  a  right  to  give  laws,  yet  men 
will  differ  about  the  meaning  of  these  laws,  and  the 
law  is,  as  every  one  understands  it. 

Is  this,  or  is  it  not,  the  destruction  of  all  law.? 
Would  the  United  States  suffer  their  laws  to  be  thus 


interpreted  ?  Would  any  state  in  the  union  f  Yet  the 
executors  of  these  laws  are  all  fallible  and  imperfect 
men  ;  and  some  of  these  laws  too,  respect  life  am 
death.  No  matter  what  the  reason  may  be.  ifi 
law  cannot  be  put  in  execution,  that  law  is  nugatory 

But  it  will  be  replied,  states  have  a  right  to  inakf 
laws,  and  human  laws  can  be  understood. 

If  this  is  not  meant  to  say,  that  God  has  rtot  i 
right  to  make  laws,  or  that  his  laws  cannot  be  under 
stood,  it  says  nothing.  As  an  insulated  truth,  it  i 
no  objection  to  what  is  here  contended  for,  and  i  ' 
out  of  place,  as  having  no  bearing  on  the  subject  ^ 


But  if  it  is  attended  as  an  objection,  the  objectio 
will  be  welcome  to  the  consequence.  It  will  not  a 
vail,  to  say,  as  is  often  said,  that  there  are  man 
deep,  mysterious  doctrines  in  the  Bible,  that  me*  ' 
differ  widely  about  articles  of  faith — who  will  be  tb 
judge,  4'C.  because  all  this  a  palpable  evasion.  T 
question  is  not  about  mere  matters  of  faith,  but  nia 
ters  of  practice.  It  respects  the  duties  required,  aif 
the  crimes  forbidden,  by  the  lawgiver  of  heaven  an 
earth — what  he  commands  to  be  done,’  and  what 
be.  avoided. 
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It  might  not  be  amiss  to  enquire,  whether  God 
could  give  laws  that  meii  ought  to  act  upon  ?  It  is 
presumed,  that  few  would  have  the  hardihood  to  say, 
in  so  many  words,  he  could  not.  And  yet  this  i$ 
often  said  by  consequence.  After  it  is  urged,  that 
fallible  and  imperfect  men  have  no  right  to  meddle 
with  divine  laws.  Wliat  !  even  though  God  has 
commanded  them.  Did  the  divine  Lawgiver  lose 
his  right  to  command  man,  because  they  are  imper¬ 
fect  and  fallible  ^  How  came  they  to  be  imperfect, 
surely,  by  their  sin  and  rebellion  against  God.  And 
did  this  pul  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Almighty  to 
give  them  a  law  Did  man  sin  himself  into  inde¬ 
pendence  ?  Did  he,  by  rebelling  against  God,  put 
himself  out  of  the  control  of  his  Maker  Th  is 
would,  indeed,  be  an  easy  way  to  get  clear  of  divine 
authority. 

It  may  still  be  alledged,  that  it  is  not  with  respect 
to  individual  and  personal  responsibility,  that  the 
case  is  argued  ;  but  with  respect  to  society. 

Then  it  is  only  society  that  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
divine  legislation.  But  why  should  not  the  omnipo¬ 
tent  be  allowed  the  right  to  make  laws  for  society  : 
What  attribute  of  God  would  prev^ent  his  presiding, 
authoritatively,  over  the  social  compact.^  Let  us  en¬ 
quire  into  the  nature  of  society.  Is  it  a  self-origina¬ 
ting  thing  ?  Who  created  society  ?  VV'as  it  not  Qod 
who  said,  it  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone  ? 
Did  not  the  Creator  bestow  upon  man  a  social  na¬ 
ture  ?  And  is  not  social,  as  well  as  individual  man, 
ainenable  to  the  laws  of  his  Creator.^  If  society  be 
of  God^s  creating,  and  not  a  creature  of  the  creature, 
then  has  God  a  right  to  prescribe  the  laws  by  which 
society  shall  be  governed.  It  would  seem  that  wher¬ 
ever  there  are  relations  among  men,  the  laws  regu¬ 
lating  these  relations,  belong  todivine  government. 

.  k  may  yet  be  objected,  that  this  view  of  the  matter 
will  give  the  Bible  a  decided  preference  :  And  it 
will  be  asked,  are  not  the  rights  of  those  who  deny 
the  Bible  as  sacred,  as  those  of  the  Bible  believer? 
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.  It  will  be  admitted  that  this  view  does  indeed 
jive  the  Bible  a  prelerence,  while  it  is  readily  gran¬ 
ted  that  the  rights  ol  Deists  are  to  be  held  sacred.— 
All  rights  are,  or  ought  to  be  sacred,  ll  murderers 
have  rights,  let  them  be  scrupulously  respected.  A 
right  is  a  right,  wherever  it  is  fonnd.  The  right  of 
a  Deist  to  deny  divine  revelation,  •  or  that  the  Bible 
is  so,  is  what  the  objection  contemplates.  Now  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  man  has  that  right,  or 
rather  whether  it  be  a  right.  It  might  be  enquired, 
can  God  give  a  revelation  of  his  will  to  men  ^  It  is 
presumed  that  this  will  be  admitted  to  be  competent 
to  Deity.  If  God  gives  such  a  revelation,  it  may 
be  asked,  whether  it  has  any  claim  on  the  faith  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  made  known  f  Are  they  bound 
to  believe  it  f  And  if.it  prescribes  laws  for  the  reg¬ 
ulation  of  their  conduct,  are  they  bound  to  obey 
these  laws  ?  The  question  may  be  shortly  this,  has 
God  a  . right  to  command  them  ?  or  have  they  a  right 
to  reject  the  command  ?  The  question  at  issue  is  a- 
bout  the  paramount  authority.  God  cannot  have  a 
right  to  command  their  acceptance  of  his  revelation, 
and  they  a  right  to  reject  it  at  the  same  time.  The 
one  destroys  the  other.  Let  tt  be  admitted,  that  the 
paramount  authority  is  on  the  side  ol  God  Almighty 
and  the  supposed  right  of  the  Deist  will  be  a  non¬ 
entity.  There  is  no  such  right.  This  in  modern 
style,  m;jy  be  called  persecution.  So  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  God  may  be  called  tyranny.  No  matter. 
Still  the  Supreme  Being  will  govern,  and  his  law 
must  be  obeyed,  or  men  must  abide  the  consequen¬ 
ces. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  urged,  that  the  right  of  con¬ 
science  is  a  sacred  right — that  whatever  a  man’s  con¬ 
science  thinks  right,  is  "right  to  him.  No  matter 
whether  he  be  a  Jew,  a  Christian,  a  Pagan,  or  a  Ma¬ 
hometan — whether  he  believes  the  Bible  or  the  Ko¬ 
ran,  or  that  both  are  an  imposition,  provided  he  con- 
sHertttously  Delieves  what  he  does  believe.  Every 
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man  lias  an  Inalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to  think, 
believe,  and  aet,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience.  And  to  call  this  in  question  is  tyranni¬ 
cal,  and  to  attempt  to  prevent  it  is  persecution. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  settle 
the  point,  what  is  conscience,  and  what  is  right  i*— 
i  Conscience  may  be  considered  as  a  faculty  or  pow¬ 
er  of  the  soul  of  man,  by  which,  as  a  judge,  he  pass¬ 
es  sentence,  in  God’s  name,  upon  his  own  conduct. 
It  is  the  deputy  or  vicegerent  of  God  in  the  soul,  which 
pronounces  in  his  name,  a  sentence  of  approbation, 
or  disapprobation,  on  human  conduct,  according  as 
it  appears  to  be  morally  right  or  wrong.  Respect 
must  be  had,  in  every  case,  to  a  law.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  knowing  what  is  right  or  wrong — ap- 
provable,  or  disapprovable,  without  a  law.  Sin  is 
the  transgression  of  the  law.  The  judgment  passed 
by  conscience  upon  an  action,  is  a  moral  judgment. 
The  understanding  too,  is  a  faculty  of  the  human 
soul,  by  which  we  form  judgments.  We  compare  i- 
deas — we  examine  evidence,,  and  we  judge  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  a  proposition,  by  the  understand¬ 
ing.  In  reference  to  a  law,  we  examine  actions,  and 
determine  their  agreement  or  disagreement  there¬ 
with,  and  so  pronounce  them  good  or  bad,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  understanding.  The  understanding, 
comprehending  the  demonstration,  judges  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  ngnt  -an- 
gles. 

But  the  conscience  is  distinguished,  in  its  acts  of 
judgment,  from  the  understanding,  inasmuch  as  all 
itsjudgments  prejudicial.  It  decides  not  merely  as 
a  jury  finding  a  man  innocent  or  guilty,  but  as  the 
judge  on  the  bench  it  pronounces  a  sentence  of  ac¬ 
quittal,  or  condemnation,  according  as  the  under¬ 
standing  has  discovered  an  agreement,  or  disagree¬ 
ment,  between  the  action  and  the  law,  in  that  case' 
iqade  and  provided.  The  conscience,  therefore,  is 
not  a  rule  otlaw,  but  a  judgCf  applying  the  law  to  the 
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»ase  in  hand,  and  pronouncing  sentence  accordingly.. 
To  identify  the  law  with  the  judge,  is  a  compound¬ 
ing  of  distinct  ideas  and  calculated  to  destroy  the 
precision  of  language. 

VV'hat  then  are  the  rights  of  conscience  ^  We 
might  perhaps  understand  this  question,  by  enqui¬ 
ring  w  hat  arc  the  rights  of  a  judge  ^  They  are  pre- 
ciselv,  w  hat  the  law'  allows  him.  The  rights  of  con- 
science  are,  precisely,  w’hat  the  law  of  God  allows  it, 
neither  more  nor  less.  But  the  law  of  God  never  can 
give  to  the  conscience  of  man,  a  right  to  act  contra¬ 
ry  lo  that  law.  This  would  be  a  sanction  from  the 
law,  lo  destroy  itself — a  kind  of  felo  dc  se.  Any 
thing,  therefore,  which  the  divine  law  forbids,  never 
oan  be  found  among  the  rights  of  conscience. 

It  might,  perhaps,  assist  us  in  forming  correct  ideas 
«ri  this  subject,  to  ask  what  is  a  right  ?  It  must  be 
something  the  opj)osile  of  wrongs  for  these  words  pre¬ 
sent  contradictorv  ideas.  •  Rig-ht  can  never  be  un- 

^  o 

derstood  in  an  immoral  sense.  It  matters  little  what 
may  be  the  kind  of  right  contemplated.  Every  con¬ 
ceivable  kind  of  right  must  correspond  with  its  name. 
It  must  be  moral  in  its  nature.  An  immoral  right*  i. 
e.  a  wrong  rights  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and 
self-destructive.  All  creature  rights  are  derived  from 
God.  But  God  delegates  no  right  to  think,  speak, 
or  act,  otherwise  than  his  law  directs.  The  legisla¬ 
tive  character  of  the  Almiaihty  is  essentially  connec¬ 
ted  with  his  divine  sovereignty.  It  is  here,  in  an 
eminent  manner,  that  he  is  a  jealous  God.  In  the 
article  of  supremacy,  he  will  hear  no  competitor.  He 
will  not — he  cannot  share  his  sovereignty.  Even 
to  Gabriel,  w'ho  stands  in  the  presence  of  God,  he 
mtist  necessarily  say,  “  in  the  throne  will  1  be  great- 
er  than,  thou.’*  The  Lord  is  our  Lawgiver.  How 
did  it  ever  come  to  pass,  that  the  breach  of  Jehovah’s 
law  was  denominated  a  right  ^  That  the  conscience 
of  man  may  err,  is  generally  granted.  But  how  does 
its  error  come  to  be  called  a  right  i  The  law  ot 
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Sod,  whenever  it  is  known,  is  the  formal  rule  and 
reason  of  human  obedience.  God  commands  that 
which  is  right,  but  we  obey,  because  we  are  com¬ 
manded.  What  command  of  God  will  justify  a 
breach  of  his  law,  even  though  that  breach  should  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  a  sacred  right  of  con¬ 
science  i  If  God  has  given  a  well  attested  revelation 
of  his  law,  conscience  has  no  right  to  present  a  nega¬ 
tive  to  any  part  of  it.  The  Bible  of  God  is  the  law¬ 
book  of  his  kingdom,  and  wherever  it  comes,  it 
claims,  and  justly  claims,  a  supreme  and  paramount 
authority  to  rule  the  conscience,  and  regulate  the 
relations  of  human  society.  To  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony  ;  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word, 
it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them.  J. 


REVIEW'. 

Lectures  upon  the  Principal  Prophecies  of  the 
Revelation. 

By  Alexander  M’Leod,  D.  D.  Pastor  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterian  Church,  New-York.  1814. 
p.  p.  480. 

Numerous  and  splendid  efforts  are  now  making 
for  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  among  people  of  all  ranks,  and  all  nations. 
Among  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  from  honest 
motives,  there  are  probably  few  who  do  not  unite 
with  benevolent  desires  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  mankind  in  the  present  world, 
and  the  everlasting  salvation  of  .the  souls  of  men, 
some  hopes  of  the  speedy  breaking  of  a  brighter 
day  upon  the  church  of  God,  when  Messiah  shall 
.  reign  gloriously  over  the  nations,  as  his  willing  sub¬ 
jects  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  These  hopes,  so  far 
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as  well  founded,  must  rest  on  the  prophetic  decFara- 
tionsofthe  Holy  Ghost,  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

For  the  purpose  ol  cherishing  these  hcpes,v\e  pro¬ 
pose  to  give  a  short  analysis  of  the  work,  the  title 
page  of  which  we  have  copied  at  the  head  of  this 
article — a  work  which,  we  conceive,  presents  a  more 
perspicuous  view  of  the  scheme  of  prophecy,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  than  any  other  of 
those  excellent  dissertations,  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  illustration  of  this  portion  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

The  whole  is  comprized  in  thirteen  lectures.  In 
the  introductory  lecture,  founded  on  Rev.  i.  3,  the 
attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  prophecy,  which  is  done  under  ih  e  fo- 
lowing  topics.  1st.  “  the  nature  and  design  o  pro¬ 
phecy.”  “  It  principally  signifies  the  prediction  by 
inspiration  of  future  events  the  writing  out  of  the 
history  of  events  before'they  come  to  pass,  with  per¬ 
fect  accuracy,  and  thus  evincing  itself  to  be  the  work 
of  the'Holy  Ghost — and  its  important  end,  the  edih- 
cation  and  consolation  of  the  church  of  God  amidst 
the  conflicts  in  which  she  should  be  engaged  .with 
the  powers  of  darkness,  among  ungodly  nations,  in 
consequence  of  their  opposition  to  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus. 

II.  “  The  character  ofthe  prophetic  style,  and  the 
rule  of  interpretation.”  The  author  does  not  con¬ 
sider  the  style  as  radically  distinct  from  every  other 
species  of  composition,  but  as  subject  to  the  same 
general  rules  of  enterpretation,  with  other  writings, 
and  that  though  highly  figurative,  yet  all  its  imagery 
•mplayed  according  to  laws,  which  regulate  good 
composition.  Hence  he  infers  that,  in  order  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  language  of  this  book,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  contemplated  with  discernment,  the  economy 
ofthe  natural  world,  to  be  well  versed  with  Scripture 
history  in  connection  with  profane,  and  to  be  famil- 
hurly  acquainted  with  the  ordinances  of  religious  wor 
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sfifp,  as  they  were,  established  in  Judea.  In  order 
to  understand  and  happily  expound  the  prophecy 
itself,  he  thinks  it  absolutely  requisite,  that  true  re¬ 
ligion,  as  differing  from  all  mere  outward  forms,  and 
from  all  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  should  be  well 
understood.  With  these  qualifications,  exercised  in 
the  patient,  and  unprejudiced  examination  of  the 
Word  of  God,  in  humble  reliance  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  deep  things  which  are  contained  in  the 
prophecies  may  be  unveiled,  with  great  .spiritual 
profit  to  the  devout  worshipper. 

A  few  of  the  more  general  rules  of  interpretation^ 
he  states  in  the  following  words  : 

“  1.  Ascertain  from  the  connection,  the  subject 
which  the  prophecy  has  under  consideration  ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  person  or  thing  referred  to,  let 
it  be  contemplated  not  in  a  detached  character,  but 
as  connected  with  the  entire  system,  of  which  it  is  a 
part. 

“  2.  Consider  from  what  source  the  symbol  or 
symbols  used  in  the  prophecy’  are  derived. 

“  3.  Consider  the  place  which  the  symbol  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  prophecy  literally  occupies,  and  the 
uses  which  it  answers  in  the  system,  from  which  it 
has  been  selected. 

“  4.  Apply  the  figure  according  to  correct  analo- 
ly,  to  the  corresponding  part  of  that  subject  ofwhich 
the  prophecy  treats.”  ' 

Having  thus  presented  the  encouragement,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  certainly  of  attaining  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  the  book,  he  proceeds  in  the 

III.  General  division  “  to  review  the  principal 
uses,  which  the  study  of  this  prophecy  answ’ers.”  It 
is  calculated  to  excite  our  patience,  under  tribula¬ 
tions,  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  church  and  of  the 
truth,  and  a  hope  of  the  final  and  glorious  success  of 
the  dearest  interests  of  the  true  religion  and  of  hu- 
loanity.  Prophecy  affords  a  standing  miracle  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  divine  origin,  and  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
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lures — gives  additional  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  provi¬ 
dence,  and  decrees — and  furnishes  a  continual  warn¬ 
ing  to  Christians  to  separate  themselves  from  all  an- 
tichristian  connections. 

The  second  Lecture,  founded  on  Rev.  i.  19.  is  oc¬ 
cupied  in  exhibiting  a  general  outline  of  the  contents 
of  this  prophecy.  The  general  division  is, —  1st. 
“  The  things  which  thou  hast  seen.  2d.  The  things 
which  are — and  3d.  The  things  which  shall  be  here¬ 
after.  The  things  which  John  had  seen,  are  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  vision  recorded.  Chap.  1.  v.  12 — 17. — The 
glorious  vision  ot  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  his  glory — the 
God -man  in  his  mediatorial  character  promoting  the 
glory  of  the  Godhead,  in  securing  his  people’s  salva¬ 
tion,  by  the  sanctification  of  his  churches,  and  the 
administration  of  support  to  his  ministers. 

“  The  things  which  are,”  embrace  the  description 
of  the  seven  churches,  as  contained  in  the  second  and 
third  chapters,  wherein  the  Redeemer,  whom  he  had 
seen  in  vision,  exemplifies  his  care  of  all  his  people, 
by  the  interests  which  he  manifests  in  relation  to  the 
churches  in  seven  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Patmos,'where  John  had 
the  vision.  Of  course,  the  allegorical  interpretation 
which  some  respectable  commentators  have  given  of 
the  seven  epistles,  under  consideration,  is  rejected,  for 
the  following  substantial  reasons;  there  is  no  ground 
to  consider  them  as  allegories — there  were  seven 
churches  in  the  cities  named,  to  which  the  epistle.' 
appear  to  have  been  addre.ssed — nothing  in  them 
forbids  a  literal  interpretation — the  text  mentions, 
“  the  things  which  are,”  which  can  be  found  nowhere 
in  the  book,  but  here — and  on  the  supposition  of 
their  being  allegorical,  no  key  is  furnished  for  their 
exposition. 

The  third  part — “  the  things  which  shall  be  here¬ 
after,”  for  the  largest  of  the  three  divisions,  embra¬ 
ces  the  remainder  of  this  book,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  chapter. 
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1.  The  period  of  the  seals — refers  to  the  history 
^of  the  Pagan,  Roman  empire,  as  connected  with  the 
progress  of  the  true  religion. 

2.  The  period  of  the  trumpets,  respects  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  in  what  is  called  its  Christian  state,  and 
the  influence  which  it  had  on  the  church. 

3.  The  period  of  the  vials — to  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  antichristian  empire. 

4.  The  millenium,  when  all  civil  and  religious  af¬ 
fairs  in  their  social  regulations  shall  be  conformed  to 
the  word  of  God. 

5.  Gog  and  Magog. 

6.  The  final  judgment. 

7.  The  slate  of  celestial  glory. 

Lecture  HI.  is  occupied  with  the  sealed  book  of 
the  fifth  chapter,  where  the  prophetic  part  of  the  A- 
pocalypse  commences.  This  chapter  is  introducto¬ 
ry  to  the  seals. 

•  A  throne  is  set  in  heaven,  and  one  sits  on  it — the 
Lord  God  Almighty  enthroned  in  his  glory,  his  ap¬ 
pearance  like  a  jasper  stone — round  about  the  throne 
is  the  rainbow,  the  erablem  of  the  covenant  of  grace 
— from  the  throne  proceed  lightnings  and  thunder- 
ings — displays  of  the  justice  and  power  of  Jehovah — 
before  the  throne  seven  lamps  are  burning,  denoting 
the  graces  of  the  Holy  Ghost — also,  a  sea  of  glass, 
symbolizing  the  blood  of  Christ  which  cleanseth  from 
all  sin.  The  person  on  the  throne  has  a  sealed  book 
in  his  hand. 

The  retinue  of  the  king  is  composed  of  four  beasts 
(living  creatures)  the  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  the  face 
of  the  lion,  denoting  their  courage — the  face  of  an 
ox.,  their  patience — the  face  of  an  eagle,  their  eleva¬ 
tion  of  mind — and  the  face  of  a  man,  their  humanity. 
— Of  four  and  twenty  elders,  the  representatives  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  faithful ;  and  of  an  innumera^ 
hie  company  of  angels. 

Before  the  throne  is  presented  the  Mediator,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  homage  of  angels  and  men.  He  stands 
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as  a  slain  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  of 
the  king’s  retinue,  and  takes  the  book  out  of  the  hand 
ot  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne.  All  the  redeemed, 
the  angelic  hosts  rejoice,  when  the  Lamb  takes  the 
sealed  book,  out  of  the  hand  of  him  that  sat  on  the 
throne. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  of  the  deepest  in¬ 
terest  ;  for  they  embrace  an  outline  of  those  events 
that  were  to  come  to  pass  alter  that  time.  In  it  the 
purposes  of  Heaven  are  recorded.  But  it  was  a 
sealed  book.  To  open  its  seven  seals,  was  to  evolve, 
by  the  dispensations  of  providence,  the  eternal  coun¬ 
sels  of  the  Godhead.  This  work  is  committed  to  the 
hands  of  him,  who  was  a  Lamb  slain — to  Christ  Je- 
njs,  in  his  mediatorial  character.  Thus  the  whole 
machinery  of  providence,  and  the  government  of  the 
church  are  committed  to  his  administration.  This 
does  not  extend  his  dominion,  beyond  what  the  scrip¬ 
tures  assign  to  him. 

That  the  sealed  book  embraces  all  tbe  remaining 
parts  of  the  prophecy,  is  evident  from  the  follow  ing 
reasons.  1.  The  sealed  book  ol  Daniel,  xii.  4,  in¬ 
cludes  the  whole  hisiorv  of  the  church  of  God,  from 
tiie  comrnencxMiient  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  to  the 
general  judgment.  2.  The  writer  of  the  Revelation 
was  assured  that  such  a  general  history  shpuld  be 
given.  3.  As  the  whole  administration  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  providence  is  committed  to  Messiah,  it  is  fit 
that  the  sealed  book,  in  his  hand,  should  be  co-ex- 
lensi\  e  with  it.  4.  The  seventh  seal,  includes,  the 
seventh  trumpet,  and  it  extends  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  ’ 

The  fourth  I^ecture  commences  the  exposition  of 
^heseals,  which  is  the  first  of  the  pefriods  into  which 
die  book  is  divided.  Tlie  seals  refer  to  the  Roman 
^‘iipire.  The  three  great  monarchies  which  prece- 
decfUie  Roman,  having  long  since  passed  away,  it 
existing  in  its  in!!  power,  over  llie  civilized 
at  the  time  when  John  saw  these  visions.  The 
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head  of  gold,'  the  Assyrian  monarchy — the  silvei 
arms  and  breast,  the  I  ’ersian — brazen  belly  and  thighs 
— llie  Macedonian  had  all  beei>»uemolished.  Daniel 
had  predicted  that  the  Ibnrth  kingdom,  strong  as  iron 
— the  Homan  empire  should  also  arise  and  be  deiiiol- 
isl)ed.  It  had  arisen,  and  existed,  in  the  time  of 
Joim,  to  whom,  the  several  steps  of  its  demolition 
are  revealed. 

John  saw  his  apocalyptical  visions,  about  the  yetir 
97,  <)f  the  Christian  era  ;  since  about  this  lime,  we 
m.«st  dale  the  commencement  of  the  ev(mts  disclo¬ 
sed  by  the  opening  of  the  seals.  The  Fagan  idol 
atries  must  be  destroyed  before  the  coming  of  il 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  all  its  glory  ;  and  as  all  these 
were  embodied  in  the  Homan  empire,  vve  are  Id 
nisln'd  with  anollier  evidence  of  the  propriety  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  seals  to  the  fourth  wild  beast.  Finall 
the  inspection  of  the  prophecy  itself  furnishes  siiffi 
cient  ground  for  this  application,  and  conducts  to 
some  period  between  the  reign  of  Domilian  and 
and  that  of  Constantine.  It  is  not,  hov\ever,  the 
fortunes  of  the  Homan  empire,  for  its  own  sake,  that 
are  the  object  of  the  prophecy,  but  these  as  thef 
aflect  the  great  interests  of  the  true  religion. 

Intespretation  of  the  Seals. 

Seal  i.  v.  1,  2.  Upon  unfolding  the  roll  opened 
on  the  breaking  of  this  seal,  the  fust  of  the  fourlivinj 
creatures — a  couragious  gos[)cl  ministry,  invites  at 
tention  to  the  contents  : — a  white  horse,”  the  an 
mal,  a  symbol  of  a  dispensation,  and  the  colour,  of 
Its  purity  and  mercy — the  influence  of  the  gos|>cl 
aposlohc  days.  lie  that  sat,  &,c.”  not  \  espatian 
Titus,  or  any  other  eartldy  conqueror,  but  the  Word 
of  God — our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  rode  fort^ 

comiuering  and  to  conquer.” 

Seal  ii.  We  have  hero  disclosed  ‘‘  a  red  horse, 
&:c.  a  bloody  official  dispensation.  He  that  sitsof* 
on  him.  has  power  to  take  peace  from  the  earth,  an'- 
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to  kill  with  the  sword.  This  was  done  in  the  bloo¬ 
dy  wars  of  the  empire,  under  the  reigns  of  Trajan. 
.‘Vdrian,  and  the  hloody  persecutors  of  Christians. 

Seal  iii.  The  black  horse,  the  pair  of  balances, 
and  the  price  of  the  wheat  and  the  barley,  betoken 
the  famine  which  afflicted  the  empire,  from  138, 
when  the  Antonine  family  were  raised  to  the  throne, 
to  the  lime  of  Severus. 

Seal  iv.  The  pale  horse,  death  and  hell,  or  the 
emblems  of  a  destructive  pestilence,  added  to  all 
the  other  plagues,  which  had  visited  the  fourth  beast. 
This  judgment  which  continued  for  CO  years,  from 
211,10  270,  is  computed  to  have  destroyed  one 
fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire. 

Seal  V.  This  part  of  the  volume  exhibits  the  souls 
of  martyrs  of  Jesus,  in  a  state  of  safe  and  conscious 
activity,  imploring  destruction  on  their  persecutors, 
a  prayer  fulfilled  remarkably. 

Seal  vi.  This  seal,  in  imagery  borrowed  from  the 
general  judgment,  announces  the  extinction  of  the 
threat  lights  of  Paganism,  and  the  removal  of  its 
heaven  and  earth  at  the  time  w'hen  the  empire  be- 
'  came  Christian,  at  least  nominally,  under  the  victo- 
:  rious  Constantine,  in  the  year  323. 

I 

(To  be  Contiuuecl.) 


REVIEW. 

1.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  ordination  of  the 
'iev.  James  Otterson,  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church,  at  Broadalbin,  Sept. 

1821,  by  Robert  Proudfit,  A.  M.  former  pastor 
'^Ithat  church,  pp.  23,  8vo. 

Schenectady,  1822. 

.  . 

if  Improvement  of  Time.  Two  discourses  de- 
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livered  in  the  chapel  of  the  college  of  New-Jersey, 
Dec.  1822,  by  Philip  Lindsley,  pp.  53,  8vo. 

Trenton,  1823. 

The  practice  of  publishing  occasional  sermons  on 
important  topics  is  worthy  of  commendation.  They 
furnish  valuable  tracts,  which  circulate  in  particular 
neighbourhoods,  and  among  the  connections  of  the 
preacher,  comments  on  the  state  of  religion,  and 
specimens  of  the  taste,  knowledge, and  sermonizing 
of  the  age.  We  recommend  to  our  readers  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  stitching  together,  for  preservation,  good  ser¬ 
mons  which  they  purchase.  Of  tliis  class  are  the 
three  discourses  announced  by  the  title  pages  at  the 
head  of.this  article. 

The  two  of  professor  Lindsley  are  written  in  a 
nervous,  though  not  very  hnished  style  of  composi¬ 
tion,  and  press  on  the  reader  by  forcible  arguments, 
tlie  practice  of  an  important  duty.  This  gentleman 
had  previously  appeared  before  the  public  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  sermon,  on  the  necessity  of  efforts  in  order 
to  furnish  an  able  gospel  ministry,  which  merited  and 
received  high  applause.  We  hail  the  appearance  of 
such  writers  as  Christians  and  scholars  who  will  im¬ 
prove  the  religious  and  the  literary  character  of  oiirj 
country^ 

The  first  of  the  two  sermons  from  Psalm  xc.  12;, 
supports  well  the  topics  selected  for  discussion 
Improvement  of  Time,  “  as  it  regards  the  present 
world  only,” — and  “as  it  is  a  state  of  preparation  for 
a  future  and  a  better  world.”  The  illustrations  give 
ample  evidence  of  historical  knowledge,  but  we  slioult 
wish  to  have  less  of  this  and  more  evangelical  argu¬ 
ment.  The  second,  from  Ephesians  v.  16,  like  die 
first,  contains  much  powerful  description,  forcible  ar¬ 
gument,  and  appropriate  classical  and  historical  allUj 
sion.  As  there  is  not  much  danger  that  preached 
of  little  mind,  and  less  learning,  will  imitate  Mr. 
in  references  to  the  classics  and  profane  history, 
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we  hope  they  will  not  make  the  attempt :  for  we  do 
not  wish  our  pulpits  to  abound  in  such  topics.  Where 
the  exposition  of  the  Bible  requires,  let  us  have  it 
copiously,  but  judiciously.  On.  the  subjects  which 
the  professor  has  chosen,  it  was  unnecessary." 

Mr.  Proudfit’s  sermon  is  neatly  written.  His  text 
2  Timothy  iv.  1,  2.  The  topics  are,  1.  The  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  word.  2.  Being  instant  therein,  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  Both  topics  are  well  managed. 
He  justly  rebukes  those  ministers  who  preach  every¬ 
day  in  the  week,  and  of  course  without  any  due  pre¬ 
paration.  He  probably  refers  to  some,  too  many  of 
the  missionaries,  who  preach  for  months  together,  a 
dozen  of  sermons  as  they  call  them,  eveiy  week. 
They  must  either  repeat  the  same  sermons  from  day 
to  day,  or  give  themselves  up,  to  loose  and  light  de¬ 
clamation.  We  fear  there  are  too  many  examples  of 
both,  disgracing  the  pulpit,  and  the  high  and  holy  of¬ 
fice  of  the  ambassador  of  Jesus. 

Mr.  P.  recommends  the  practice  of  lecturing  or 
expounding  the  Scriptures,  in  order,  and  enforces  it 
by  sacred  arguments,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  pas¬ 
tors  of  congregations.  We  regret  that  we  have  not 
room  to  quote  him  at  large  on  this  important  point. 
He  augurs  no  good  from  the  neglect  of  it  by  the 
greater  number  of  ministers.  “We  cannot,”  (says 
Mr.  P.  p.  12)  “therefore  without  painful  emotions  ob¬ 
serve  the  gradual  decline  of  this  practice,  and  its  al¬ 
most  total  disuse,  in  many  churches,  at  the  present 
period.  To  say  the  least,  it  augurs  a  growing  dis¬ 
relish  for  sacred  scriptural  instruction,  and  forebodes 
a  mournful  decay  of  Christian  knowledge  in  the 
church.”  We  hear  this  sentiment  re-echoed  from 
many  quarters.  Men  of  sense,  know  it,  disclose  it, 
and  they  will  be  heard.  We  deeply  deplore  the 
fact,  but  there  is  “  a  mournful  decay  of  Christian 
knowledge  in  the  church.” 
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AMERICAN  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Coloni¬ 
zation  Society  was  held  on  the  7th  of  March,  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  The-  following  is  a  list  of  the 
officers. 

The  Hon.  Bushrod  Washington,  President. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Hon.  William  H.  Crawford,  Georgia. 

Hon.  Henry  Clay,  Kentucky. 

Hon.  William  Philips,  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  Henry  Rutgers,  New- York. 

Hon.  John  E.  Howard,  Maryland. 

Hon.  John  C.  Herbert,  Maryland. 

Isaac  M’Kim,  Esq.  Maryland. 

John  Taylor,  Esq.  Caroline,  Virginia. 

Gen.  John  Hartwell  Cocke,  Virginia. 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  Tennessee. 

Robert  Ralston,  Esq.  Pennsylvania. 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  White,  Pennsylvania. 

Gen.  John  Mason,  District  of  Columbia. 

Samuel  Bayard,  Esq.  New-Jersey. 

William  H.  Fitzburgh,  Virginia. 

Alanagers. 

Francis  S.  Key,  Esq.  Walter  Jones,  Esq.  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  B.  Balch,  Rev.  O.  B.  Brown,  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
H.  Wilmer,  R  ev.  William  Hawley',  Rev.  Henry  Fox- 
all,  William  Thornton,  Esq.  Thomas  Dougherty, 
Esq.  Col.  Henry'^  Ashton. 

Elias  B.  Caldwell,  Esq.  Corresponding  Secreta- 

John  Underwood,  Esq.  Recording  Secretary  . 
Richard  Smith,  E^.  Treasurer. 

Officers  of  the  New-York  Auxiliary  Colonization 
Society. 

Col.  Henry  Rutgers,  President. 
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Vice-Presidents. 

John  R.  B.  Rodgers,  M.  D. 

Rev.  Alexander  M’Leod,  D.  D. 

William  Few,  Esq. 

Jonathan  Goodhue,  Treasurer. 

Secretaries. 

G.  N.  Bleecker.  I  J.  B.  Beck,  M.  E>. 

Managers. 

Rev,  J.  B.  Romeyn,  Rev.  James  Milnor,  Mr. 
John  Griscom,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  Wr.  Najah  Tay¬ 
lor,  Mr.  G.  P.  Shipman,  Mr.  John  Adams,  Mr. 
George  Griffin,  Mr.  William  Colgate,  Mr.  William 
B.  Crosby,  Mr.  George  Gallagher. 


•  LITERARY  STATISTICS. 

The  following  table  is  constructed  chiefly  from 
an  article  in  the  Boston  Recorder,  on  the  the  state  of 
the  colleges.  What  the  editor’s  tests  of  religion  are, 
we  do  not  know,  nor  do  we  vouch  for  their  accura- 
cy. 

Bowdoin  College,  No  of  Students,  120. 

Religious  do.  20. 

Watterville,  do.  No.  of  Students,  27, 

Dartmouth  College,  (N.  H.)  No.  Students,  138. 

Religious  do.  64. 

Vermont  University,  (Vt.)  No.  Students,  40. 

Religious  do.  10. 

Middlebury  College,  (Vt.)  No.  Students,  87. 

Religious  do.  60. 

Williams’  College,  (Mass.)  No.- Students.  78. 

Religious  do.  39, 

^.  Amherst,  Collegiate  Institution,  (Mass.) 

No.  Students,  98. 

Religious  do.  60. 
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12. 

150. 

39. 

373. 

115. 

234- 

50. 

107. 


Harvard  University  (Bos.)  No.  Students, 

Religious  do. 

Brown  University,  (R.  I.)  No.  Students, 

Religious  do. 

Yale  College,  (Conn.)  No.  Students, 

Religious  do. 

Union  College,  (N.  Y.)  No.  Students. 

Religious  do. 
Hamilton  College,  (N.  Y.)  No.  Students. 

,  Religious,  45  to  50. 

Dickinson  College,  (Pa.)  No.  Students,  77. 

Religious  do.  40. 

Columbian  College,  No.  Students.  60, 

Hampden  Sidney  College,  No.  Students,  140. 
Washington  College,  Lexington,  Virgin¬ 
ia,  No.  Students,  about  .  GO. 

Transylvania  University,  Kentucky, 

No.  Students,  221. 
Religious  do. 

North  Carolina  University,  No.  Students, 
Franklin  College,  (Geo.)  No.  Students, 


Religious  do. 


16. 

160. 

120. 

s: 


Philips!!|Academy,  Andover,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  No.  Students, 


120; 


.lefFerson,  Washington,  Alleghany  Col¬ 
leges  and  the  Western  University, 
Pa.  No.  Students,  about 
Princeton  College,  No.  Students, 


200. 

90. 


Total,  2878. 

In  the  greater  number  of  these  institutions,  there 
are  Bible  societies,  prayer  meetings,  and  other  re¬ 
ligious  and  charitable  associations.  In  those  colleg¬ 
es  where  the  number  of  religious  students  is  not  giv¬ 
en:  it  is  not  because  there  are  thought  to  be  none,  but 
because  no  account  on  .this  subject  has  been  re¬ 
ceived.  The  estimate  of  the  Recorder,  gives  a  to¬ 
tal  of  573  reli^ous  students. 

In  Cambridge  and  Transylvania  Universities,  both 
under  Sociuian  management,  though  together  con- 
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lainiug  523  students,  there  are  only  27  who  have  the 
appearance  of  religion.  Except  among  the  few  de¬ 
vout  students,  they  have  no  benevolent  or  religious 
societies.  These  are  practical  demonstrations  of  the 
tendency  of  the  Socinian  heresy.  We  hope  that  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community,  if  not  a  regard  for 
truth  will  put  down  these  mischievous  institutions, 
as  it  has  nearly  done  South  Carolina  College,  which 
has  been  under  the  government  of  heresy.  The  mo¬ 
ral  plague  in  them  is  deep  and  deadly. 


ORDINATION. 

.March  14th,  Mr.  Joseph'  M'Carrol  was  ordained 
to  the  otfice  of  the  ministry^  and  installed  in  the  pas¬ 
toral  charge  of  the  Associate  Reformed  congregation 
of  Newburgh,  by  the  JNew-York  Associate  Reform¬ 
ed  Presbytery.  The  sermon  was  preached  b.y  the 
Rev.  Mr.  M’Jimsey.  The  ordaining  prayer  was 
oiFered  up  by  tiie  Rev.  Mr.  Scrimgeour  :  and  the 
charge  to  the  pastor  and  the  people,  given  by  the 
Rev.  James  Mais. 


ITEMS  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

J 

;  The  commencement  of  the  war  against  Spain, 
waged  by  France,  urged  on  by  Russia,  Austria  and 
.Prussia,  gives  a  new  aspect  to  the  affairs  of  the  old 
world.  The  tyrants  of  the  earthare  summoning  their 
last  energies  for  a  final  struggle  to  support  their  ille¬ 
gitimate  governments,  against  the  indefeasible  rights 
ot  'men,  and  against  the  common  sense,  and  moral 
reeling  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Their  avowed  objects  are  to  support  the  pretended 
divine  right  of  kings,  tQ  enforce  passive  obedience,  and 
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non-reslslancc,  and  to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  Popish 
idolatry,  and  superstition.  The  inonarchs  conleder- 
ed  in  this  unholy  cause,  have  issued,  as  the 
result  of  their  congress  at  Verona,  a  circular,  setting 
forth  their  objects,  in  a  manner  that  awakens  the  in¬ 
dignation,  and  excites  the  abhorrence  ol  every  man 
who  loves  pure  religion,  or  feels  any  attachment  to 
civil  liberty.  The  common  sense  of  all  nations,  the 
common  and  enliehtened  conscience  of  the  civilized 
world,  have,  at  length  decided  as  Britain  did,  at  the 
revolution  settlement,  and  as  the  United  States  did, 
at  the  declaration  of  their  independence,  that  it  is 
not  a  damnable  sin  to  resist  tyrants,  and  that  there 
may  be  illegitimate  powers  in  being,  over  the  na¬ 
tions.  In  this  age  of  Bible  effort,  it  may  seem  un¬ 
necessary  to  add,  that  all  good  men,  in  deciding  the 
above  question,  have  also  decided  that  the  Apostle 
Paul,  in  Rom.  xiii.  by  “  the  powers  that  be,”  can¬ 
not  mean  every  species  of  power  that  may  exist  over 
the  kingdoms. 

We  believe  that  the  revolution  in  Spain  was  the 
commencement  of  the  plague  of  the  seventh  vial'of 
Revelation. 

The  following  able  article  is  copied  from  the.  Na¬ 
tional  Gazette.  The  sensible  editor  knows  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  American  citizens  : — 

EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS. 

It  is  fully  apparent  from  the  tenor  of  the  Russiait, 
Austrian  and  Prussian  manifestoes,  and  the  speech 
of  Louis  XVIII.  that  the  aim  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
and  the  French  Ultras,  is  the  establishment  of  uni¬ 
versal  civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism — a  gigantic 
project,  anxiously  discussed,  and  deeply  revolved, 
for  three  years  past,  and  deemed  necessary  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  of  security,  for  every  existing  system  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  rule.  They  have  announced  it  to  be  their 
invariable  determination  “  to  oppose  by  every  means 
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I  jiot  only  the  propagation  of  revolutionary  piyncipies, 

,  but  also  of  those  principles  which  might  be  favour- 
ble,  directly  .or  indirectly,  to  the  cause  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionists.’^  .The  ultra  writers  proclaim  that  the 
French  restoration,  i.  e.  the  revival  ol  the  Bourbon 
monarchy,  was  imperfect,  but  that  the  restoration  in 
j,  Spain  must  be  — “  the  religious  and  mon¬ 

archical  principles  must  be  re-established  in  all  their 
I  purity,  lustre  and  strength.”  The  charter  of  France 
is  openly  said  to  be  condemned  by  the  good  sense  of 
.  the  principal  cabinets  of  the  European  continents, 
as  dangerous  in  its  genius,  and  in  the  way  of  exam¬ 
ple,  to  the  perfect  repose  of  genuine  monarchical 
I  states.  All  charters,  all  written  and  limited  consti¬ 
tutions,  have  anarchical  tendencies  and  form  instru¬ 
ments  of  discord,  in  the  hands  of  the  wide  spread 
faction,  “  which  entertains  designs  directly  hostile  to 
;  the  existence  of  crowns.’’^ 

Great  Britain  with  her  pojmlar  opinion,  her  free, 

^  dom  of  the  press,  her  multiplicity  of  religious  sects 
her  tolerance  of  manifold  modes  of  worship,  and  tenr 
i  ets  of  Christianity,  and  her  other  variations  from*the 
;  exact  monarchical  parallel,  is  a  hateful  analomy  in 
I  the  European  political  order — she  is  loo  powerful  to 
^  be  rendered  homogenous  at  once;  but  let  entire  suc¬ 
cess  crown  the  plans  of  the  Alliance  for  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  then  all  attention,  contrivance  and  force, 
may  be  directed  to  her  reformation.  Europe  is  ^afe 
when  the  process  of  assimilation  is  accomplished 
here.  At  present,  she  must  not  be  directly  provo¬ 
ked  :  her  neutrality  is  all  that  is  required.  Therc- 
lore,  since  she  may  conceive  herself  bound  to  pro¬ 
tect  Portugal,  hostilities  cannot  be  immediately  de¬ 
nounced  against  this  portion  of  the  Peninsula,  though 
indeed,  it  is  governed  by  the  same  Tevolutionary  and 
anarchical  spirit  as  the  other — has*  committed  the 
5>ame  crimes  against  royalty,  and  braved  alike  all  the 
howns  and  diplomatic  poutings  and  chidings  of  the 
Holv  Congress. 
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Such  is,  almost  in  so  many  words,  the  strain  of  tiik 
(German  and  French  writers  wlio  have  urged  the 
crusade  against  Spain,  which  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  has  undertaken.  It  is  not  the  security  of  the 
Spanish  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  or  the  subjection 
of  the  Spanish  Constitutionalists,  that  is  the  main  and 
ultimate  object  of  the  French  King  and  his  ultra-ad¬ 
visers  and  supporters,  but  first,  the  employment  of 
the  French  armies  in  a  way  that  may  divert  their  at¬ 
tention  from  politics,  and  associate  in  their  minds 
the  ideas  of  gainful  and  victorious  service  with  the 
Bourbon  rule;  and  secondly,  the  final  overthrow,  the 
lasting  suppression  of  the  liberals  and  the  spirit  of 
liberalism  in  France,  by  means  of  the  additional 
power,  courage,  and  security  to  accrue  from  success 
in  the  attempt  on  Spain.  French /i6erc/isira  is  the 
chief  and  by  far  the  most. formidable  danger  for  the 
Bourbon  administration  and  the  repose  of  the  other 
continental  tyrannies.  .That  being'  crushed,  very 
little  would  remain  to  be  apprehended,  from  the 
Carbonarism  ofeither  Peninsula,  or  the  Jlluminatism 
of  (he  German  nations. — The  courts  of  Russia  and 
Austria  dread,  as  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  designs  of  permanent  .terri¬ 
torial  aggrandizement,  and  unlimited  domestic  au¬ 
thority,  another  revolution  in  France,  which  should 
array  that  populous  and  martial  country  against  them 
under  really  energetic  and  independent  councils,  natu¬ 
ral  and  popular  principles,  and  the  influence  of  all  the 
quickening  resentments  and  hopes  which  such  a 
chanse  would  rouse  in  the  breasts  of  Frenchmen  of 
almost  every  class. 

The  Allies,  including  the  Bourbons  of  France, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  pursue  with¬ 
out  delay  the  ends  of  their  domestic  security  and  ag- 
grandizemcKt,  even  at  the  risk  of  incurring,  not 
merely  the  displeasure,  but  the  exertion  of  all  the 
power  of  Great  Britain.  The  British  politicians 
have  expressed  their  sense  of  this  fact ;  and  the  Ian- 
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ijutigc  of  the  ministerial  paper,  the  Courier,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  topic,  is  remarkable  enough. 

“The  policy  ofthe  British  Cabinet,”  says  The  Courier^  “is 
a  consideraiion  s^holly  tliblinci  lion»  the  situation  in  v^hich  its 
Vilies  have  placed  themselves  ;  and  as  its  intiiience  has  niani- 
tbiiy  not  ueeii  sutheient  to  prevent  the  Sovereigns  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Bi  ussia,  from  issuing  such  a  document  as  tlie  Cir¬ 
cular  we  yesterday  published,  to  which  it  seems  England  was 
no  party,  iliough  sue  had  her  Representative  at  Verona,  it  may 
1)0  mat  it*  vvul  fail  in  arresting  the  progress  of  w  hatever  nieas- 
uies  are  contemplated  as  the  result  ol  that  Circular.” 

That  she  has  totally  failed,  by  negotiation,  we 
doubt  not — whetiier  she  will  not  try  to  counteract 
elfectuaiiy,  the  ultimate  purposes  of  the  sovereigns, 
remains  to  be  seen, — Her  pride,  her  honour,  her 
liigher  interests,  all  appear  to  us  to  be  involved  in 
the  point  of  convincing  them,  as  she  may  do,  that 
she  is  not  to  be  disregarded  in  her  advice  and  wish¬ 
es  with  impunity — that  in  the  great  struggle  between 
despotism  and  Freedom,  she  can,  by  throwing  her 
weight  into  the  scale  of  the  latter,  decide  its  final 
preponderance. 

There  are  probable  chances  which  may  relieve  her 
from  the  necessity  of  much  exertion  ;  which  kindle 
a  glow  in  the  heart,  as  they  present  themselves  to 
the  imagination.  We  mean  the  immediate  recoil  of 
the  French  forces  upon  the  enemies  of  Liberty  ai 
home — a  march  to  Paris  with  the  tri-colored  cock¬ 
ade — the  subversion  of  the  present  rule — the  rjsing 
ol  Italy — an  imitation  among  the  German  troops  and 
people — a  general  confederation  against  Legitimacy. 
— Or,  the  successful  resistance  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
as  a  certain  consequence  the  downfall  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  France,  that  dared  to  invade  their  soil,  and 
hoped  to  extinguish  their  sacred  liberties.  Wc  may 
place  in  their  mouths  the  language  of  King  John  in 
Shakespeare,  and  trust  that  it  will  be  verified  through¬ 
out. 

.  ■»«  ' 

Peace  be  to  Fiance,  if  France  in  peace  permit 

Our  just  and  (inttU  entrance  toourofrv  t 
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If  not,  Meed  France,  and  Peace  ascend  to  heaven  i 
Whilst  we,  God^s  ivrathfid  Jlgtnt  do  correct 
Their  proud  contempt  that  beat  his  peace  to  heaven.’' 


We  have  received  our  file  of  the  London  Morning 
Chronicle  to  the  oOlh  Jan.  inclusive.  That  paper 
annexes  to  the  warlike  speech  of  Louis  XV^lII.  the 
following  remarks. 

“  Thus  then  the  sword  is  fairly  unsheathed.  One  of  the  most 
unprovoked  aggressions  the  world  ever  \\  itiiesscd,  is  about  to  be 
•30ininitted  against  the  Peninsula. 

“  We  hope  for  the  best.  It  would  ill  become  us,  however, 
with  our  imperfect  information  as  tothestateof  things  inFrance, 
to  pronounce  how  far  the  French  army  is  or  is  not  to  be  relied 
on  in  this  unholy  and  unprincipled  attempt.  We  would  fain 
persuade  ourselves  that  t!ie  brave  Spaniards  will  find  brethren 
instead  of  enemies  in  its  ran and  tliatthe  arms  commission¬ 
ed  to  rivet  tlie  chains  of  the  Peninsula,  may  aid  in  restoring 
France  itseif  to  liberty.” 

t 

A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  same  paper,  in  cal- 
,  dilating  the  particular  propriety  of  moderation  anil 
liberality,  on  the  part  of  Loiiis,  observes — 

‘‘A  glorious  opportunity  now  presents  itself  of  making  some 
small  atonement  lor  the  incalculable  miseries  which  his  ill-fated 
.family  has  entailed  upon  Europe.  He  should  reflect  that  the 
^hree  kingdoms  submitted  to  their  sceptre,  France,  Spain  and 
Naples,  have  for  ages  been  notoriously  tlic  worst  governed  in 
Jb-urope  ;  that  in  the  former  their  profligacy  and  misrule  genera¬ 
ted  the  Revolution  with  all  its  horrors,  while  he  himself  was 
only  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  by  two  bloody  inva¬ 
sions  of  his  native  country — that  in  Naples  the  King,  after 
’swearing  to  the  New  Constitution,  came  back  at  the  head  of  an 
Austrian  army,  to  massacre  his  own  subjects,  and  has  ever 
since  been  gorging  the  axe  and  glutting  the  gibbet  with  the 
blood  of  his  best  citizens ; — that  in  Spain,  after  the  whole  coun¬ 
ty  had  been  devastated  for  years,  and  bled  at  every  pore,  for  the 
re-establishinent  of  a  third  Bourbon,  it  was  again  enslaved,  op- 
jH'essedand  tormented  with  a  hideous  ingratitude,  of  which  hi^- 
lory,  so  fruitful  in  royal  crimes,  offers  no  parallel.” 
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